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The  focus  of  the  current  investigation  was  twofold: 
(1)  to  test  the  applicability  of  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  Reformu- 
lated (Herzberg)  Theory  to  selected  administrative  affairs 
staff  in  the  Florida  State  University  System  and  (2)  to  test 
the  applicability  of  the  Reformulated  Theory  in  examining 
job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  associated  with  the  ma- 
jor job  tasks  of  the  director  of  purchasing,  director  of  se- 
curity and  safety,  director  of  personnel  relations,  director 
of  physical  plant,  and  university  controller. 

The  Reformulated  Theory  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
there  are  three  distinct  groups  of  f8ctors  which  contribute 
to  an  individual's  job  satisfaction  and/or  job  dissatisfac- 
tion:  motivators,  hygienes,  and  amb tents.   Motivators  are 
associated  with  job  satisfaction  and  include  achievement, 
recognition,  advancement ,  responsibility,  and  work  itself. 
Hygienes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  factors  related  to 
iob  dissatisfaction  and  include  supervision-technical, 


interpersonal  relations,  company  policy  and  administration, 
working  conditions,  job  security,  and  personal  life.   Arabi- 
ents,  the  most  recently  established  classification,  are  those 
factors  which  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  satisfying  as 
well  as  dissatisfying  job  incidents.   Factors  included  in 
this  classification  are  salary,  status,  growth  possibility, 
risk  opportunity,  and  relationship  with  superordinat.es. 

Twenty- five  administrators  in  the  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity System,  five  in  each  of  the  aforementioned  positions, 
were  interviewed  by  the  researcher  using  one  of  the  five  in- 
terview guides.   Each  guide  consisted,  of  demographic  ques- 
tions, a  list  of  the  major  job  responsibilities  associated 
with  the  position,  and  two  questions  concerning  specific 
overall  job  saxisf action/dissatisfaction.   Using  a  modifica- 
tion of  Flanagan's  critical  incident  technique,  the  re- 
searcher asked  each  administrator  to  recall  two  experiences- 
related  to  each  of  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  his 
or  her  present,  position.   The  first  experience  requested  of 
each  respondent  concerned  a  time  when  he  or  she  felt  ex- 
tremely satisfied  about  a  particular  task  area;  the  second, 
a  time  when  he  or  she  felt  extremely  dissatisfied. 

The  critical  Incidents  were  classified  into  one  of  Hoy's 
ana  Miskel's  5  motivators,  6  hygienes,  or  5  ambients.   The 
researcher,  using  his  21  hypotheses  as  a  guide,  analyzed  the 
data  using  Chi --square  and  a  computer  software  program  called 
the  "Probable  Impact  Exploration  System.'' 


Hoy's  and  Miskel's  theory  was  not  supported;  however, 
data  were  found  to  support  the  motivator  and  hygiene  ele- 
ments of  the  theory.   Motivators  were  found  to  be  associated 
more  frequently  with  job  satisfaction  than  hygienes  or  ambi- 
ents.   Out  of  249  factors  used  to  classify  the  reported  sat- 
isfying incidents,  170  were  motivators  (68%),  61  were  hy- 
gienes (24%),  and  18  were  classified  as  ambients  (7%). 
Achievement  was  the  most  frequently  occurring  motivator  fol- 
lowed by  responsibility  and  recognition.   Work  itself  was 
the  only  motivator  found  not  to  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently  with  job  satisfaction. 

Hygienes  were  associated  more  frequently  with  job  dis- 
satisfaction than  motivators  or  ambients.   For  the  245  fac- 
tors used  to  classify  the  dissatisfying  incidents,  137  were 
hygienes  (57%),  101  were  motivators  (41%),  and  7  were  ambi- 
ents (3%).   Company  policy  and  administration  and  interper- 
sonal relations  were  the  .most  frequently  mentioned  hygienes. 
All  six  of  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  hygienes  were  found  to  occur 
more  frequently  in  dissatisfying  than  in  satisfying  inci- 
dents with  two  exceptions,  personal  life  and  job  security. 

The  data  concerning  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  most  recently  es- 
tablished classification,  ambients,  did  not  prove  accurate. 
Of  the  494  factors  used  to  classify  the  critical  incidents 
in  the  .study,  only  25  were  identified  as  ambients,  18  in 
satisfying  incidents  (4%),  and  7  in  dissatisfying  (1%). 

There  were  considerable  differences  noted  between  the 
five  administrative  positions  in  the  typo  of  motivators. 


hygienes,  or  ambieuts  which  occurred  in  satisfying  and  dis- 
satisfying incidents.   A  discussion  of  the  data  in  relation 
to  previous  studies  utilizing  Herzberg's  Two-Factor  Theory 
is  also  presented. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

There  was  very  little  interest  in  the  study  of  job 
satisfaction  until  the  early  1930 's  at  which  time  the  hu- 
man relations  movement  began  to  emerge.   Prior  to  1930  job 
performance  was  the  major  dependent  variable  studied 
(Wanous,  1976)..  the  major  thrust  in  both  education  and  in- 
dustry being  directed  toward  maximizing  worker  output. 
Elton  Mayo  and  Mary  Parser  Follett  are  the  two  individuals 
most  often  credited  with  creating  this  new  emphasis  in  ad- 
ministrative theory.   According  to  Kirtbrough  and  Nunnery 
(1976'j,  theorists  of  the  period  promoted  the  following- 
four  concepts:   (a)  building  and  maintaining  harmonious 
buiran  relations,  (b)  meeting  the  psycho-social  needs  of 
employees,  (c)  the  significance  of  the  informal  organiza- 
tion, and  (d)  organizational  authority  based  on  knowledge, 
participation,  and  reason. 

Research  concerned  explicitly  with  the  study  of  job 
satisf action  dates  back  to  Hoppock's  (1935)  community  sur- 
vej  regarding  working  adults.   Chester  Barnard  (1938),  who 
wrote  The  Function  of_ the_E>:e_c_utlye,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  differentiate  between  the  forma]  and  informal  aspects 
of  an  organization.   he  theorized  that  an  organization ' a 
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survival  was  dependent  upon  what  he  called  "effectiveness" 
and  "efficiency."   Effectiveness  was  defined  as  the  extent 
to  which  the  organization's  goals  are  accomplished.   Effi- 
ciency, on  the  other  hand,  referred  to  the  extent  that  an 
individual's  needs  are  satisfied.   Barnard  suggested  that 
an  individual  would  remain  with  an  organization  only  as 
long  as  lie  was  deriving  sufficient  satisfaction  from  his 
involvement . 

Roethlisberger  and  Dickson  (1939)  created  new  inter- 
est in  job  satisfaction  with  their  classic  summary  of  the 
Hawthorne  research  in  Management  and  the  Worker.,   At  the 
Hawthorne  Plant  near  Chicago  a  series  of  experiments  were 
conducted  in  the  Western  Electric  Company  to  determine  the 
effects  of  the  physical  environment  upon  productivity r 
The  results  of  these  studies  proved  inconclusive,  but  in- 
dicated that  the  problem  was  a  socio-psychological  one  and 
promoted  interest  in  another  series  of  experiments.   The 
new  studies,,  conducted  between  1928  and  1933,  identified 
the  importance  of  informal  group  relations  within  the  for- 
m  a  I.  c  r  g  a  n  i  z  a  t  i  o  n  a  1  structure,, 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  Hawthorne  Studies 
industrial  psychologists  began  focusing  their  attention  on 
the  worker  as  a  "feeling"  and  "experiencing"  human  being, 
Quinn  (1974),  in  a  recent  literature  search  conducted  by 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  reported  that  be- 
tween 3  967  and  1972,  556  studies  were  published  concerning 
job  satisfaction.   Locke  (1969)  estimated  that  well  over 


4,.  000  articles  had  been  written  on  the  subject  by  1969.   Un- 
fortunately, despite  the  tremendous  interest  that  has  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  job  satisfaction,  our  understanding 
of  this  complex  phenomenon  has  not  increased  appreciably. 
According  to  the  research  literature  there  are  three 
reasons  as  to  why  the  study  of  job  satisfaction  has  prog- 
ressed so  slowly: 

1 ,   The  term  job  satisfaction  has  not  been  properly 
identified  and,  as  a  result,  many  studies  which  have  at- 
tempted to  measure  and  correlate  it  have  ended  in  failure. 
It  is  a  multi-dimensional  attitude,  claimed  Sedlock  (1966) 
and  Harwood  and  Brown  (1969),  that  can  be  positive  toward 
some  aspects  of  a  job  while  negative  in  other  aspects. 

2»   The  task  of  relating  the  findings  of  one  study 
with  another  became  increasingly  difficult,  reported 
Fournet,  Distefano,  and  Pryer  (1966),  due  to  the  variety 
of  instruments  used  to  measure  job  satisfaction.   Data 
collection  techniques  employed  by  those  involved  in  re- 
searching job  satisfaction  include  questionnaires,  inter- 
views, rank-order  studies,  sentence  completion  tests,  and 
"critical  incident"  inquiries.   Glennon.  Owens,  Smith,  and 
Albright  (1960)  claimed  that  lack  of  uniformity  severely 
restricted  comparability  of  research  studies. 

3.   According  to  Wanous  and  Lawler  (1972),  the  lack 
of  consistency  regarding  the  subjects  studied,  the 
time  of  the  studies,  and  the  location  of  the  studies  also 
hampered  eornparabili  by .   Thomas  (1977)  noted  that  in 


some  studies  an  entire  population  was  sampled  whereas  in 
ethers  the  study  was  restricted  to  blue-collar  or  white- 
collar  workers, 

Hoppock  (.1935)  regarded  job  satisfaction  as  any  com- 
bination of  psychological,  physiological,  and  environmental 
circumstances  that  would  cause  a  person  to  say.  "I  am  sat- 
isfied with  my  job."   However,  the  definition  proposed  by 
Locke  (1963)  is  more  widely  accepted,  among  job  satisfaction 
theorists: 

The  pleasurable  emotional  state  result- 
ing from  the  appraisal  of  one's  job  as 
achieving  or  facilitating  the  achieve- 
ment of  one's  job  values .  .  .  .  Job  sat- 
isfaction is  a  function  of  the  perceived 
relationship  between  wii~.t  one  wants  from 
one's  job  and  what  one  perceives  it  as 
offering.   (Locke,  1969,  p.  10) 

While  job  satisfaction  has  been  variously  defined, 
there  is  general  agreement  among  researchers  that  the  study 
of  job  satisfaction  is  an  important  and  worthwhile  undertak- 
ing.  Smith,  Kendall,  and  Hulin  (1969)  felt  that  the  study 
of  job  satisfaction  was  necessary  for  two  reasons:   First, 
job  satisfaction  is  an  end  in  itself  and  is  therefore  de- 
sirable by  nature.   Second,  under  certain  circumstances 
job  satisfaction,  particularly  job  dissatisfaction,  may 
have  an  impact  on  an  organization  through  such  behavior  as 
high  turnover  and  absenteeism. 

One  of  the  most  recent  theories  to  be  developed  con- 
cerning job  satisfaction  is  the  Two-Factor  Theory  proposed 
by  Frederick  Her^berg,  Bernard  Mausner,  and 


Barbara  Snyderman.   In  their  book  entitled  The  Motivation 
to  Work  (1959),  203  accountants  and  engineers  were  asked 
to  describe  an  event  which  made  them  feel  exceptionally 
good  about  their  jobs  and  another  in  which  they  felt  ex- 
ceptionally bad  about  their  jobs.   The  respondents'  state- 
ments (critical  incidents)  were  then  content-analyzed  and 
provided  the  basis  from  which  Herzberg  and  associates  for- 
nulated  their  theory  on  job  attitudes.   The  researchers, 
as  a  result  of  their  study,  were  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween conditions  which  contributed  to  job  satisfaction  and 
those  which  caused  job  dissatisfaction.   Conditions  re- 
ported to  cause  satisfaction  were  found  to  relate  to  the 
content  or  intrinsic  portion  of  their  jobs.   These  factors 
were  called  ' satisf iers"  or  "motivators."   Herzberg  et  al„ 
(1959)  included  six  factors  in  this  classification: 
achievement,  recognition,  work  itself,  responsibility,  ad- 
vancement, and  possibility  of  growth.   Conditions  which  re- 
sulted in  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  were  found  to  relate 
to  the  context  or  extrinsic  aspect  of  their  jobs.   These 
factors  were  called  "dissatisf iers''  or  "hygienes."   Eight 
factors  were  included  in  this  category:   company  policy  and 
administration ,  supervision-technical ,  working  conditions , 
salary,  personal  life,  job  security,  status,  and  interper- 
sonal relations.   As  a  result  of  their  findings,  Herzberg 
et  al.  (1959)  theorized  that  the  opposite  of  job  satisfac- 
tion is  not  job  dissatisfaction,  it  is  no  satisfaction; 
conversely,  the  opposite  of  job  dissatisfaction  is  not 


satisfaction,  but  no  job  satisfaction.   The  researchers 
also  claimed  that  if  the  positive  aspects  of  both  satis- 
fiers  and  dissatisf iers  are  present  in  the  work  situation 
in  sufficient  levels,  the  result  will  be  greater  job  sat- 
isfaction; however,  should  the  satisfiers  (motivators)  be 
removed  from  the  work  situation,  indifference,  not  job 
dissatisfaction,  will  result,   Dissatisfaction,  argued 
Eerzberg  et  al.  (1959),  will  only  occur  when  the  negative 
aspects  of  the  dissatisf iers  (hygienes)  are  not  adequately 
fulfilled. 

Although  Kerzberg's  Two-Factor  Theory  has  many  advo- 
cates among  job  satisfaction  theorists,  it  a.lso  has  its 
share  of  critics.   One  of  the  most  complete  criticisms  of 
Kerzberg's  Two-Factor  Theory  was  published  by  House  and 
Widgor  (1967).   They  concluded  that  the  data  did  not  sup- 
port the  Two-Factor  Theory  and  represented  an  oversimpli- 
fication of  the  relationship  between  the  sources  of  job 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction.   In  defense  of  Herzberg's 
Theory,  Whitsett  and  Winslow  (1967)  argued  that  studies 
critical  of  Herzberg  et  al.  (1959)  findings  were  weak  not 
only  in  methodology  but  also  in  interpretation.   The  Two- 
Factor  Theory,  claimed  Whitsett  and  Winslow  (1967),  had 
clearly  retained  its  utility  and  validity;  however,  they 
strongly  recommended  that  modifications  were  necessary  be- 
fore the  theory  could  be  adequately  applied  to  an  educa- 
tional set  t 'ne . 


In  an  attempt  to  improve  the  credibility  and  applica- 
bility of  the  Two-Factor  Theory,  Hoy  and  Miskel  (1978)  pro- 
posed an  elaboration  of  the  theory  which  they  called  the 
Reformulated  (Herzberg)  Theory. 

Statement  of  the  Prob lem 
This  research  study  was  undertaken  in  order  to  test 
the  applicability  of  Hoy's  and  Miskel rs  (1978)  Reformulated 
(Herzberg)  Theory  to  selected  administrative  affairs  staff 
in  the  Florida  State  University  System.   Another  objective 
of  the  study  was  to  examine  the  level  of  job  satisfaction 
and  dissatisfaction  associated  with  major  job  tasks  for 
each  of  the  following  five  administrative  positions: 
director  of  purchasing,  director  of  security  and  safety, 
director  of  personnel  relations,  director  of  physical 
plant,  and  university  controller. 

In  addition,  the  researcher  sought  the  answers  to  the 
folio w i  n g  t wo  q u e s t  i o n s : 

1,   What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  among 
the  five  administrative  positions  in  reference  to 
job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction? 
2t   Will  the  critical  incidents  reported  by  the  re- 
spondents in  the  five  administrative  staff  po- 
sitions support  Hoy's  and  Miskel "s  theory  of 
job  satisfaction? 


Theoretical  Background 

Hoy's  and  Miskel's  Reformulated  (Herzberg)  Theory,  the 
basis  of  this  research  study,  was  developed  in  1978  as  an 
extension  to  the  Herzberg  et  al.  (1959)  Two-Factor  Theory. 
However,  unlike  Herzberg 's  theory,  the  Reformulated  Theory 
consists  of  three  components  instead  of  two:   motivators . 
hygienes.,  and  ambients, 

Motivators,  like  those  defined  by  Herzberg  et  al. 
(1359), are  factors  which  related  to  job  satisfaction.   Hoy 
and  Miskel  (1978)  included  five  factors  in  this  group: 
achievement,  recognition,  work  itself,  responsibility,  and 
advancement . 

Hygienes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  associated  with  pro- 
ducing job  dissatisfaction.   Factors  in  this  category  in- 
clude relationships  with  subordinates,  relationships 
with  peers,  supervision-technical,  policy  and  administration 
j  o  b  s  e  c  u  r  i  t  y  ,  wo  r  k  i  n  g  con  d  i  t  i  c  n  s  ,  a  n  d  p  e  r  s  o  n  a  1  life. 

Ambients,  the  distinctive  factor  in  the  Reformulated 
Theory,  contribute  with  equal  frequency  to  job  satisfaction 
and  dissatisfaction.   Included  in  this  category  are  salary, 
growth  possibility,  risk  opportunity,  relationship  with  su- 
p  e  r  o  v  d  i  n  a  t  e  s  ,  a  n  d  s  t  a  t  u  s  . 

According  to  Hoy  and  Miskel  (1978)  the  theory  is  based 
on  three   concepts: 

1.   Motivators,  as  a  group,  con Tribute  more  to  job 

satisfaction  than  to  job  dissatisfaction;  however, 
a  lack  of  adequate  motivators  mav  contribute  to 
d  i  s s  a  t  i  s  f  a c  t  i  on  . 


2.  Hygienes,  as  a  group,  contribute  more  to  job  dis- 
satisf action,  but  an  abundance  of  hygienes  may 
contribute  to  job  satisfaction. 

3.  Ambients,  as  a  group,  contribute  equally  to  job 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction. 

Justif icati on  for  the  S tudy 

One  issue  that  all  researchers  of  job  satisfaction  are 
able  to  agree  on  is  that  the  study  of  job  sa.tisf  action  is 
important  and  needs  to  be  expanded.   Unanswered  questions 
regarding  job  satisfaction  still  remain:  for  example,  the 
controversy  over  whether  the  determinants  of  job  satisfac- 
tion lie  solely  in  the  job  itself,  reside  wholly  in  the 
mind  of  the  employee,  or  whether  job  satisfaction  is  the 
consequence  of  an  interaction  between  the  employee  and  his 
work  environment  (Locke,  1969). 

Vaughn  (1972)  noted  that  understanding  the  source 
of  job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  is  important  in  it- 
self because  of  the  mental  health  aspect.   Similarly, 
Quiirn  (1974)  suggested  that  dissatisfied  workers  may 
draw  disproportionately  on  our  national  resources.   Em- 
ployees whose  jobs  negatively  affect  their  physical  and 
mental  health  place  an  additional  demand  on  the  nation's 
already  overburdened  health  care  delivery  system.   In 
addition,  workers  who  are  dismissed  from  their  jobs  be- 
cause or  events  related  to  job  dissatisfaction  place  a 
strain  on  society,  particularly  at  the  community  level, 
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if  they  are  unable  to  find  another  suitable  position  and 
must  turn  to  unemployment  compensation  for  financial  sup- 
port . 

Much  of  the  concern  of  management  and  unions  today 
rests  in  the  areas  of  organizational  structure,  decision- 
making processes,  job  enrichment  programs,  supervisory 
training,  and  automation  and  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  these  factors  play  a  very  important  role  in  influenc- 
ing the  feelings,  attitudes,  and  behavior  of  employees. 
Consequently,  they  are  extremely  interested  in  evaluating 
the  impact  these  processes  and  programs  have  upon  their 
employees . 

According  to  Sheppard  (197G)  the  cost  of  a  dissatis- 
fied employee  has  not  yet  been  fully  realized  in  America. 
A  dissatisfied  worker  may  demonstrate  his  or  her  dissatis- 
faction in  many  ways:   tardiness,  absenteeism,  work  slow 
down,  work  stoppage,  and  ultimately  in  employee  termination, 
Several  researchers  in  the  field  consider  the  problem  of 
employee  turnover  to  be  the  greatest  problem  facing  organ- 
izations today. 

Brayfield  and  Crockett  (1955)  pointed  out  that  atti- 
1 udinal  studies  conducted  on  worker  turnover  focused  ex- 
clusively on  job  satisfaction  as  a  predictor  of  tenure. 
According  to  Thomas  (1977)  one  need  only  scan  the  educa- 
tional journals,  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  for  ex- 
a  m  p  1  e ,  to  r  e  a  "I  i  z  e  t  h  at  t  h  e  re  are  a.  b  u  n  d  ant  position  v  a  can- 
cies,  particularly  in  the  upper  echelons  of  educational 
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administration.   The  frequency  of  position  turnovers  at 
this  level  may  indicate  the  degree  of  job  dissatisfaction 
associated  with  these  positions.   However,  contrary  to 
Thomas'  (1977)  observation,  there  have  been  relatively  few 
vacancies  in  the  five  staff  positions  selected  for  the 
present  study  in  comparison  to  other  administrative  posi- 
tions within  the  university  hierarchy.   The  present  re- 
search study  is  an  examination  of  lob  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction  among  upper-level  higher  education  admin- 
istrators and  an  endeavor  to  discover  whether  certain 
factors  (motivators,  ambients,  and  hygienes)  contribute 
more  than  others  to  worker  satisfaction  and/or  dissatis- 
faction.  From  a  practical  side,  this  research  study  is 
relevant  to  the  selection  and  training  of  present  and  fu- 
ture educational  administrators  and  is  important  in  the 
development  of  position  assignments.   Ford  and  Borgatta 
(1970)  theorized  that  if  a  job  could  be  developed  to  pro- 
-."ide  greater  job  satisfaction,  for  the  worker,  the  level  of 
the  employee's  motivation  would  be  increased  substantially, 

Even  though  higher  education  is  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  industries  (2.4  percent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  in  1974-1975),  little  effort  has  been  devoted  to 
the  understanding  of  job  satisfaction  among  educational 
administrators,  particularly  those  responsible  for  super- 
vising the  non-academic  operation  of  our  institutions. 
After  an  extensive  review  of  the  literature  by  the  re- 
searcher, ir  became  evident  that,  although  numerous 
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research  studies  have  been  conducted  involving  job  satis- 
faction in  education,  very  few  studies  have  focused  spe- 
cifically on  higher  education.   Furthermore,  of  those 
studies  concerned  with  higher  education,  the  majority  have 
focused  primarily  on  faculty  satisfaction.   This  study  is 
one  of  the  first  investigations  to  concentrate  solely  on 
administrative  positions  of  a  purely  non-academic  nature. 

The  study,  to  the  researcher's  knowledge,  is  the  first 
attempt  in  which  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  Reformulated  (Herzberg) 
Theory  has  been  applied  in  an  educational  setting.   Accord- 
ing to  the  literature  researched,  Herzberg' s  theory,  the 
basis  of  the  Reformulated  Theory,  has  been  applied  to  non- 
academic  administrators  in  higher  education  in  only  two 
other  instances'   the  Thomas  (1977)  study  of  community  col- 
lege administrators,  and  the  Groseth  (19  78)  study  of  stu- 
dent affairs  administrators,  both  conducted  within  the 
Florida  State  University  System. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  findings  of  this  investi- 
gation will  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  job  satisfac- 
tion and  dissatisfaction  and  will  provide  useful  informa- 
tion from  which  to  better  prepare  educational  administra- 
tors for  the  tasks  and  demands  associated  with  their  po- 
sitions..  In  addition,  valuable  insight  can  be  gained  from 
investigation  of  these  administrative  positions  which  the 
Florida  State  University  System  could  conceivably  use  in 
the  development  of  job  enrichment  programs  to  better  serve 
the  individual  needs  of  each  institution  within  the  system.. 
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Delimitations  and  Limitations  o f  the  Study 

The  following  const raints  were  observed  by  the  re- 
searcher when  seeking  answers  to  the  previously  stated 
questions  (Page  7): 

1.  The  study  focused  on  directors  of  purchasing,  di- 
rectors of  security  and  safety,  directors  of  per- 
sonnel relations,  directors  of  physical  plant,  and 
university  controllers  at  selected  universities 
within  the  Florida  State  University  System.   The 
institutions  selected  for  the  study  were  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  their  organizational  structure;  the 
selection  process  will  be  discussed  further  in 
this  chapter  under  the  subheading  "Sample  Selec- 
tion . ' 

2.  &  separate  interview  guide  was  developed  for  each 
of  the  five  administrative  positions.   The  format 
of  questions  employed  in  each  instrument  was  based 
on  a  modified  version  of  Flanagan's  (1954)  and 
Herzberg's,  Mausner's,  and  Snyderman ' s  (1959)  crit- 
ical incident  technique.   With  the  exception  of  sev- 
eral introductory  demographic  questions,  the  inter- 
view guide  consisted  of  questions  concerning  feel- 
ings of  job  satisfaction  and/or  job  dissatisfaction 
associated  with  the  major  job  responsibilities  for 
each  position,  and  two  specific  questions  concern- 
ing overall  job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction. 
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There  were  four  limitations  in  the  study  which  must  be 
acknowledged: 

1.  Since  the  study  involved  only  staff  in  the  depart- 
ments of  administrative  affairs  from  institutions 
within  the  Florida  State  University  System,  the 
findings  cannot  and  should  not  be  generalized  to 
other  populations. 

2.  The  collection  of  data  was  based  on  information 
provided  by  the  respondents  and  is,  therefore, 
subject  to  their  perception  and  interpretation. 

To  encourage  honesty  in  responding,  the  researcher 
assured  each  subject  that  the  information  contrib- 
uted would  he  kept  in  strict  confidence  and  would 
be  used  only  in  the  manner  specified  by  the  re- 
searcher.  Names  of  individuals  and  institutions 
were  not  identified  in  the  study. 

3.  Since  the  researcher  administered  the  instruments 
and  classified  the  data  according  to  Herzberg's 
and  Key's  and  Miskel's  nomenclature  (motivators, 
hygienes,  and  ambients),  the  interpretation  of  the 
data  may  be  subject  to  the  threat  of  internal 
validity. 

4.  In  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  discussion  of  the  various 
components  of  their  theory,  they  failed  to  define 
the  terms  "adequate  motivators'  and  "abundance  of 
hygienes"  in  reference  to  the  motivator  and  hy- 
giene components  of  the  theory. 
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Hypotheses 
The  following  hypotheses  were  developed  by  the  re- 
searcher to  serve  as  a  guide  in  testing  the  applicability 
of  Koy s s  and  Miskel's  Reformulated  Theory  to  selected  ad- 
ministrative affairs  staff  in  the  Florida  State  University 
System. 

] ,   For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  po- 
sition of  director  of  purchasing,  motivators,  as 
a  group,  will  be  associated  more  frequently  with 
job  satisfaction  than  hygienes  or  ambients.   Ma- 
jor tasks  identified  in  the  State  University  Sys- 
tem of  Florida  Administrative  and  Professional 
Job  Description  #9325  (1975)  for  this  position 
include : 

a.  develop,  review,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  all 
purchasing  policies,  procedures,  and  work 
methods 

b.  interpret  and  transmit  policies  and  procedures 
of  governmental  agencies 

c.  complete  reports  and  studies  as  required  by 
university,  state,  and  federal  officials 

d.  assist  in  the  equipping  of  new  building  con- 
struction 

6c   select,  supervise,  coordinate,  and  evaluate 

staff 
f.   prepare  and  control  budget 
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g.   conduct  long-range  planning  and  forecasting 

studies 
h.   consult  with  directors,  managers,  depart- 
ment heads  and  other  administrative  personnel 

on  a  regular  basis 
i.   develop  specifications  for  all  contracted 

agreements , 
2  .   For  the  aforementioned  major  job  tasks  associated 
with  the  position  of  director  of  purchasing,  hy- 
gienes, as  a  group,  will  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  job  dissatisfaction  than  motivators 
or  ambients. 
3.   For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  po- 
sition of  director  of  purchasing,  ambients,  as  a 
group,  will  be  associated  with,  equal  frequency 
with  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction. 
Major  tasks  identified  in  the  State  University 
System  of  Florida  Administrative  and  Professional 
Job  Description  #9325  (1975)  for  this  position 
include : 
a.   develop,  review,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  all 

purchasing  policies,  procedures,  and  work 

methods 
b«   interpret  and  transmit  policies  and  procedures 

o f  g r » v e rnmenta]  a g e n c i e s 
c.   complete  reports  and  studios  as  required  by 

university,  state,  and  federal  officials 
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cl .   assist  in  the  equipping  of  new  building  con- 
struction 

e.  select,  supervise,  coordinate,  and  evaluate 
staff 

f.  prepare  and  control  budget 

g.  conduct  long-range  planning  and  forecasting 
studies 

h.   consult  with  directors,  managers,  department 
heads  and  other  administrative  personnel  on 
a  regular  basis 
i,   develop  specifications  for  all  contracted 
agreements. 
4.   For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  security  and  safety,  motiva- 
tors, as  a  group,  will  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  job  satisfaction  than  hygienes  or 
ambients.   Major  tasks  identified  in  the  State 
University  System  of  Florida  Administrative  and 
Professional  Job  Description  #1893  (1975)  for 
this  position  include: 

a.  plan,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  all  law  en- 
forcement and  security  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. 

b.  select,  train,  supervise,  and  evaluate  staff 

c .  direct  and/or  participate  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  crimes,  other  offenses,  and  automo- 
bile accidents 
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d.  plan,  organize,  and  participate  in  student, 
university,  and  community  programs 

e.  formulate  and  control  budget 

f.  organize  and  supervise  security  and  traffic 
control  programs  related  to  special  events 

g.  coordinate  security  program  with  city,  state, 
and  federal  agencies. 

5.  For  the  aforementioned  major  job  tasks  associated 
with  the  position  of  director  of  security  a,nd 
safety,  hygienes,  as  a  group,  will  be  associated 
more  frequently  with  job  dissatisfaction  than  mo- 
tivators or  ambients. 

6.  For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  po- 
sition of  director  of  security  and  safety,  ambi- 
ents, as  a  group,  will  be  associated  with  equal 
frequency  with  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatis- 
faction.  Major  tasks  identified  in  the  State 
University  System  of  Florida  Administrative  and 
Professional  Job  Description  #1393  (1975)  for  this 
position  include: 

a.  plan,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  all  law  enforce- 
ment and  security  policies  and  procedures 

b.  select,  train,  supervise,  and  evaluate  staff 

c.  direct  and/or  participate  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  crimes,  other  offenses,  and  automobile 
accident s 
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d.  plan,  organize,  and  participate  in  student, 
university,  and  community  programs 

e.  formulate  and  control  budget 

f.  organize  and  supervise  security  and  traffic 
control  programs  related  to  special  events 

g.  coordinate  security  program  with  city,  state, 
and  federal  agencies . 

7.   For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  personnel  relations,  motiva- 
tors, as  a  group,  will  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  job  satisfaction  than  hygienes  or 
ambientSc   Major  tasks  identified  in  the  State 
University  System  of  Florida  Administrative  and 
Professional  Job  Description  #93381  (1975)  for 
this  position  include): 

a.   plan,  recommend,  implement,  and  interpret  all 
policies  concerning  personnel  administration 
and  labor  relations 
b«   direct  the  recruitmen t ,  employment  orienta- 
tion, and  training  of  new  employees 

c,  formulate  and  control  budget 

d,  direct  the  maintenance  of  employee  personnel 
records 

e.  develop  and  maintain  employee  service  programs 

f.  conduct  long-range  planning  and  forecasting 
studies 
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g<   coordinate  program  with  other  university, 
state,  and  federal  agencies 

hc   counsel  and  advise  career  service,  administra- 
tive and  professional,  and  faculty  administra- 
tors in  matters  relating  to  fringe  benefits 
and  personnel  administration 

i,   select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 

j,   administer  Workmen's  Compensation,  Wage  and 

Hour  Agreement,  and  Unemployment  Compensation. 

8,  For  the  aforementioned  major  job  tasks  associated 
with  the  position  of  director  of  personnel  rela- 
tions, hygienes  as  a  group,  will  be  associated 
more  frequently  with  job  dissatisfaction  than  mo- 
tivators or  ambients. 

9.  For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  personnel  relations,  ambients, 
as  a  group,  will  be  associated  with  equal  fre- 
quency with  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfac- 
tion.  Major  tasks  identified  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity System  of  Florida  Administrative  and  Profes- 
sional Job  Description  #93361  (1975)  for  this  po- 
s  i  i:  i  on  i n c  1  ude : 

a.  plan,  recommend,  implement,  and  interpret  all 
policies  concerning  personnel  administration 
and  labor  relations 

b.  direct  the  recruitment,  employment  orientation, 
and  training  of  new  employees 
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c.  formulate  and  control  budget 

d.  direct  the  maintenance  of  employee  personnel 
records 

e„   develop  and  maintain  employee  service  programs 
i.   conduct  long-range  planning  and  forecasting 

studies 
g.   coordinate  program  with  other  university, 

state,  and  federal  agencies 
h.   counsel  and  advise  career  service,  administra- 
tive and  professional,  and  faculty  administra- 
tors in  matters  relating  to  fringe  benefits 
and  personnel  administration 
i.   select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 
j ,   administer  Workmen's  Compensation,  Wage  and 

Hour  Agreement,  and  Unemployment  Compensation. 
For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  physical  plant,  motivators,  as 
a  group,  will  be  associated  more  frequently  with 
job  satisfaction  than  hygienes  or  ambient s„   Major 
tasks  identified  in  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida  Administrative  and  Professional  Job  Des- 
cription #9353  (1975)  for  this  position  include: 

a,  select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 

b.  plan,  organize,  and  direct,  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  physical  plant 

C   consult  and  advise  campus,  local,  and  state 
officials 
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d.  interpret,  communicate,  and  recommend  all  poli- 
cies within  state  and  federal  laws 

e.  prepare  and  control  budget 

f.  initiate  cost  studies  and  conduct  long-range 
planning 

g.  assist  architects,  engineers,  and  contractors 
with  building  construction  and/or  renovation. 

11.  For  the  aforementioned  major  job  tasks  associated 
with  the  position  of  director  ox  physical  plant, 
hygienes,  as  a  group,  will  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  job  dissatisfaction  than  motivators 
or  ambient s. 

12.  For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  physical  plant,  ambients,  as 
a  group,  will  be  associated  with  equal  frequency 
with  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction. 
Major  tasks  identified  in  the  State  University 
Syscem  of  Florida  Administrative  and  Professional 
Job  Description  #9353  (1975)  for  this  position  in- 
clude : 

a„   select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 

b,  plan,  organize,  and  direct  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  physical  plant 

c,  consult  and  advise  campus,  local,  and  state 
officials 

d,  interpret,  communicate,  and  recommend  all  pol- 
icies within  state  and  federal  la.ws 
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e.   prepare  and  control  budget 

i.   initiate  cost  studies  and  conduct  long-range 

planning 
g.   assist  architects,  engineers,  and  contractors 
with  building  construction  and/or  renovation. 
13.   For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion oi  university  controller,  motivators,  as  a 
group,  will  be  associated  more  frequently  with  job 
satisfaction  than  hygienes  or  arabients.   Major 
tasks  identified  in  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida  Administrative  and  Professional  Job  Des- 
cription #9297  (1975)  for  this  position  include: 
a.   plan,  organize,  and  direct  the  fiscal  and  ac- 
counting function  of  a  university 
bs   prepare  periodic  and  special  fiscal  reports 

c.  budget  analysis  and  control 

d.  develop  and  administer  policies  and  procedures 
within  state  and  federal  guidelines 

e.  interpret  and  communicate  fiscal  policies  as 
required  by  the  Federal  Government 

f.  select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 

g.  coordinate  program  with  university,  state,  and 
federal  officials 

h.   supervise  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  all 
general  university  funds,  and  the  billing  and 
collection  of  all  general  university  receiv- 
ables. 
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14.  For  the  aforementioned  job  tasks  associated  with 
the  position  of  university  controller,  hygienes, 
as  a  group,  will  be  associated  more  frequently 
with  job  dissatisfaction  than  motivators  or  am- 
bient s  . 

15,  For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  university  controller,  ambients,  as  a 
group,  will  be  associated  with  equal  frequency 
with  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction. 
Major  tasks  identified  in  the  State  University 
System  of  Florida  Administrative  and  Professional 
Job  Description  #9297  (1975)  for  this  position 
include: 

a.  plan,  organize,  and  direct  the  fiscal  and  ac- 
counting function  of  a  university 

b.  prepp.re  periodic  and  special  fiscal  reports 

c.  budget  analysis  and  control 

d.  develop  and  administer  policies  and  procedures 
within  state  and  federal  guidelines 

e.  interpret  and  communicate  fiscal  policies  as 
required  by  che  Federal  Government 

f.  select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 

g.  coordinate  program  with  university,  state, 
and  federal  officials 

h.   supervise  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  all 
general  university  funds,  and  the  billing  and 
collection  of  all  general  university  receiv- 
ables. 
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16.  For  the  five  administrative  positions  researched 
(director  of  purchasing,  director  of  security  and 
safety,  director  of  personnel  relations,  director 
of  physical  plant,  and  university  controller)  mo- 
tivators, as  a  group,  will  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  job  satisfaction  than  will  hygienes 
or  ambient s. 

17.  For  the  five  administrative  positions  researched 
(director  of  purchasing,  director  of  security  and 
safety,  director  of  personnel  relations,  director 
of  physical  plant,  and  university  controller)  hy- 
gienes, as  a  group,  will  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  job  dissatisfaction  than  will  moti- 
vators or  ambients, 

18.  For  the  five  administrative  positions  researched 
(director  of  purchasing,  director  of  security  and 
safety,  director  of  personnel  relations,  director 
of  physical  plant,  and  university  controller)  am- 
bieats,  as  a  group,  will  be  associated  with  equal 
frequency  with  job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

19.  For  the  five  administrative  positions  researched 
(director  of  purchasing,  director  of  security  and 
safety,  director  of  persennei  relations,  director 
o  f  p  h  y  sic  a  1  plane,  an  d  u  n  i.  v  e  -  sit  y  c  o  n  t  r  o  Her )  mo  - 
tivators,  as  a  group,  will  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  overal I  job  satisfaction  than  hy- 
gienes or   ambients. 
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20.  For  the  five  administrative  positions  researched 
(director  of  purchasing,  director  of  security  and 
safety,  director  of  personnel  relations,  director 
of  physical  plant,  and  university  controller)  hy- 
gienes, as  a  group,  will  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  overall  job  dissatisfaction  than  mo- 
tivators or  ambients, 

21,  For  the  five  administrative  positions  researched 
(director  of  purchasing,  director  of  security  and 
safety.,  director  of  personnel  relations,  director 
of  physical  plant,  and  university  controller)  am- 
bients,, as  a.  group,  will  be  associated  with  equal 
frequency  in  overall  job  satisfaction  and  overall 
job  dissatisfaction. 

Definition  of  Terms 
Ambients .   Factors  which,  according  to  Hoy  and  Miskel,  con- 
tribute to  an  employee's  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction 
with  equal  frequency;  for  example,  salary,  status,  and  risk 
opportunity. 

Cr i t i cal  i ncidgn t .   A  situation  which  has  been  identified 
as  producing  feelings  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
related  to  an  individual's  job. 

Director  of  personnel  relations.   The  highest  ranking  ad- 
ministrative officer  at  each  university  under  the  vice  pi'es- 
ident  for  administrative  affairs  whose  major  responsibility 
is  the  management  of  all  aspects  of  personnel  administration 
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and  labor  relations  activities.   He  or  she  is  responsible 
for  administration  of  a  coordinated  system  of  personnel 
management  for  all  administrative,  professional,  and  career 
service  employees  including  retirement  counseling  and 
fringe  benefit  programs.   In  addition,  he  or  she  assists 
faculty  supervisors  in  the  administration  of  employee  rela- 
tions services. 

Director  of  physical  plant.   The  highest  ranking  adminis- 
trative officer  at  each  university  under  the  vice  president 
for  administrative  affairs  whose  major  responsibility  is 
the  management  of  all  activities  of  the  physical  plant  di- 
vision.  He  or  she  is  responsible  for  grounds  maintenance. 
building  maintenance,  telephone  service,  utility  distribu- 
tion and  generation. 

Director  of  purchasing.   The  highest  ranking  administrative 
officer  at  each  university  under  the  vice  president  for  ad- 
ministrative affairs  whose  major  responsibility  is  the  man- 
agement of  all  activities  of  the  purchasing  division.   He 
or  she  is  responsible,  under  state  statutes  and  regula- 
tions of  the  State  Purchasing  Division,  for  the  acquisition 
of  all  commodities  and  services  required  by  the  university 
bidding  procedures,  establishment  of  contracts,,  and  lease 
arrangements  for  equipment  and  premises. 

Director  of  security  and  safety.   The  highest  ranking  ad- 
ministrative officer  at  each  university  under  the  vice 
presidenl  for  administrative  affairs  whose  major  responsi- 
bility is  the  management  of  all  activities  of  the  police 
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department  in  the  protection  of  life  and  property  within 
the  university  community. 

Hygienes .   Factors  which,  according  to  Herzberg  et  al . , 
contribute  to  an  employee's  dissatisfaction  and  are  related 
to  the  context  portion  of  a  person's  job;  for  example,  work- 
ing conditions,  company  policy  and  administration,  and  in- 
terpersonal rel at  ions . 

Job  satisfaction ,  The  pleasureable  emotional  state  result- 
ing from  the  appraisal  of  one's  job  as  achieving  or  facili- 
tating the  achievement  of  one's  job  values. 

Major  job  responsibilities.   Duties  assigned  to,  associated 
with,  or  assumed  by  a  particular  administrator  and  identi- 
fied in  the  State  University  System  of  Florida  Administra- 
tive and  Professional  Job  Description. 

Motivators .   Factors  which,  according  to  Herzberg  et  al . , 
are  associated  with  producing  employee  satisfaction  and 
are  related  to  the  content  portion  of  an  individual's  job; 
for  example,  achievement,  recognition,  and  responsibility. 
University  controller .   The  highest  ranking  administrative 
officer  at  each  university  under  the  vice  president  for  ad- 
ministrative affairs  whose  major  responsibility  is  the  man- 
agement of  all  activities  of  the  finance  and  accounting  di- 
vision.  Re  or  she  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
accounting  records,  collection  and  disbursement  of  univer- 
sity funds,  control  of  the  annual  budget,  and  "the  prepar- 
ation of  financial  statements. 
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Resear ch  Me thodolog v 

The  purpose  of  this  research  study,  as  previously 
stated,  was  to  test  the  applicability  of  Hoy's  and  Miskel's 
Reformulated  (Herzberg)  Theory  and  to  examine  job  satis- 
faction and  dissatisfaction  within  five  specific  adminis- 
trative positions  in  administrative  affairs.   A  modifica- 
tion of  Flanagan's  (1954)  critical  incident  technique,  a 
technique  which  was  refined  and  applied  successfully  by 
Herzberg  et  al .  (1959), was  utilized  in  the  collection  of 
data.   Each  respondent  was  asked  to  describe  a  situation 
regarding  his  or  her  present  position  in  which  they  felt 
exceptionally  good  and  another  in  which  they  felt  excep- 
tionally bad  concerning  the  major  job  responsibilities  as- 
sociated with  their  position.   Their  responses  then  were 
classified  on  the  basis  of  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  16  factors 
relating  to  job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction. 

According  to  Fox  (1969)  the  critical  incident  tech- 
nique is  an  extremely  useful  Instrument.   It  combines  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  impersonal  interaction  with  the 
fact  that  the  respondents  themselves  select  incidents  which 
they  feel  are  significant  to  the  study.   The  critical  in- 
cident technique  "avoids  the  problem  of  the  perception  of 
the  outside  observer  reading  motives  into  the  behavior  of 
the  respondent"  (Fox,  1969,  p.  559).   A  second  advantage 
often  cited  by  researchers  in  the  utilization  of  this 
technique  is  that  the  respondent  is  allowed  to  provide  in- 
formation which  would  not  otherwise  be  easily  obtained  by 
application  of  a  different  procedure. 
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Sample  Selectio n 

Individuals  occupying  five  key  administrative  posi- 
tions within  administrative  affairs  in  the  Florida  State 
System  were  interviewed.   The  positions  studied  included: 
director  of  purchasing,  director  of  security  and  safety, 
director  of  personnel  relations,  director  of  physical 
plant,  and  university  controller.   The  decision  to  include 
or  exclude  a  particular  university  from  the  investigation 
was  based  upon  the  institution's  administrative  affairs 
organizational  structure.   Consideration  was  given  to  those 
institutions  at  which  the  administrative  positions  being 
researched  reported  directly  to  the  vice  president  for  ad- 
ministrative affairs.   However,  due  to  the  variety  of  or- 
ganizational structures  in  existence  throughout  the  Florida 
State  University  System  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
positions  in  question,  it  became  necessary  to  interview  at 
least  one  administrative  type  from  each  of  the  campuses  in 
the  Florida  State  University  System,  with  the  exception  of 
the  university  of  West  Florida  in  Pensacola.   Institutions 
included  in  the  study  were;   University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville;  Florida  State  University  in  Tallahassee; 
Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University  in 
Tallahassee;  Florida  Technological  University  in  Orlando; 
University  of  South  Florida  in  Tampa;  University  of  North 
Florida  in  Jacksonville;  Florida  Atlantic  University  in 
Boca  Raton;  and  Florida  International  University  in  Miami, 
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I  as  t  r  ura entation 

Five  parallel  interview  guides  modeled  after  those 
utilized  by  Herzberg  et  al.  (1959),  Thomas  (1977),  and 
Groseth  (1978)  were  developed  by  the  researcher.   The  in- 
struments were  designed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
degree  of  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction  asso- 
ciated with  five  administrative  positions  in  administra- 
tive affairs  and  the  major  job  responsibilities  associated 
with  each  of  these  positions.   The  research  instruments 
also  included  several  demographic  questions  which  provided 
the  researcher  with  essential  background,  information  from 
which  to  develop  an  administrative  profile  for  each  po- 
sition. 

The  researcher  reviewed  several  institutional  and 
Florida  Slate  University  System  Position  Descriptions  be- 
fore selecting  the  major  job  responsibilities  associated 
with  each  position.   One  document  which  proved  helpful  in 
this  undertaking  was  the  Florida  State  University  System 
Position  Description  Statement  for  Administrative  and  Pro- 
fessional Staff  (1975),  Class  Codes  #9353,  #9297.  #1893, 
."9325,  and  #9336 „   In  addition,  personal  appointments  were 
made  with  the  director  of  purchasing  (Baumer,  1978);  di- 
rector of  physical  plant  (Greene,  1978);  director  of  cam- 
pus security  (Shuler,  1978);  and  director  of  personnel  re- 
lations (Button,  1978)  at  the  University  of  Florida  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  major  institutional  job  respon- 
sibilities,  Respondents  were  encouraged  to  add  or  delete 
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any  major  job  responsibility  from  the  interview  guide 
which  they  felt  more  accurately  reflected  their  primary 
responsibi lities . 
Data  Col lectio n 

The  data  collection  process  employed  by  the  researcher 
consisted  of  four  basic  steps    The  first  involved  sending 
a  letter  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Administration  and  Sup- 
port for  the  Florida  State  University  System,  Mr.  Steve 
McArthur,  which  briefly  explained  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
search study  and  requested  his  cooperation  and  support  in 
this  endeavor. 

Step  two  of  the  data  collection  process  involved  a 
second  letter  authored  by  Mr.  Steve  McArthur  and  sent  to 
each  of  the  administrative  vice  presidents  at  the  eight 
selected  universities  in  the  State  University  System.   In 
addition  to  soliciting  support  and  cooperation  tor  the 
project ,  the  letter  requested  each  vice  president  to  name 
the  individuals  at  his/her  institution  who  occupied  the 
positions  selected  for  the  study. 

In  step  three  the  researcher  then  scheduled  appoint- 
ments with  the  individuals  named  to  participate  in  the 
study.   The  interviews  were  scheduled  during  the  first 
par!,  of  October,  1978.   Arranging  the  interviews  for  this 
particular  period  ensured  that  the  majority  of  administra- 
tor::; were  available  to  participate  in  the  study. 

The  fourth  and  final  step  in  the  data  collection  pro- 
cess wan  the  interview  itself ,   Each  interview  Lasted 
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approximately  one  hour.   The  researcher  utilized  the  appro- 
priate Interview  Guide  (see  Appendices  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E). 

At  the  onset  of  each  interview  the  researcher  assured 
each  respondent  that  the  information  collected  would  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  outlined  by  the  researcher  and, 
under  no  circumstances,  would  the  institution  or  person  be 
identified  in  the  study.   Also,  as  standard  procedure,  the 
researcher  briefly  reiterated  the  purpose  of  the  study  for 
each  respondent . 
^jr-  Analysis 

The  first  step  in  the  data  analysis  involved  classi- 
fication of  each  critical  incident  reported  to  determine 
which  of  Hoy's  and  Missel's  16  factors  was  the  most  influ- 
ential:  achievement ,  recognition,  work  itself,  responsi- 
bility, or  advancement  (motivators);  relationship  with  sub- 
ordinates, relationship  with  peers,  supervision-technical , 
company  policy  and  administration,  job  security,  personal 
life,  or  working  conditions  (hygienes);  salary,  growth  pos- 
sibility, risk  opportunity,  relationship  with  superordinat.es 
or  status  (ambients) .   Definitions  developed  by  Herzberg 
et  al.  (1959)  and  Hoy  and  Miskel  (1978)  were  employed.   Each 
critical  inc.  ..dent  was  indexed  and  recorded  in  a  frequency 
distribution  based  upon  those  factors  (of  the  16  factors) 
found  to  be  the  most  dominant.   It  v/as  necessary  in  some 
instances  to  assign  more  than  one  factor  to  a  particular 
critical  incident  when  it  was  determined  that  two  factors 
were  eq ual ly  i n  f  1  uen  I  i  a  i. . 
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The  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  followed  as  the 
next  ateo  in  the  process.   The  researcher,  adhering  to  the 
recommendations  of  Fox  (1969),  Siegel  (1956),  and  Roscoe 
(1975)  concerning  the  proper  use  of  Chi-square,  utilized 
this  statistical  procedure  only  if  there  were  five  or  more 
responses  in  at  least  80  percent  of  the  cells  in  the;  Chi- 
square.   In  situations  where  there  were  less  than  five  re- 
sponses to  a  cell,  the  researcher  employed  a  Bayesian  sta- 
tistical procedure  known  as  the  Probable  Impact  Exploration 
System  (P.I.E.S.).   According  to  Nickens  (1977),  the  pro- 
cedure would  enable  the  researcher  to  estimate  probabilities 
of  impact  ranges  on  data  where  only  a  minimal  number  of  sam- 
ples were  available  for  analysis  and  limits  (ranges)  had 
not  been  previously  established. 
PlflS;-\n i^zat^L o n_ _q f_  Subsequent  Chapters 

The  second  chapter  presents  an  in-depth  review  of  the 
research  literature  concerning  the  involvement  of  job  sat- 
isfaction theories,  with  particular  emphasis  devoted  to  ad- 
ministrators in  higher  education.   Chapter  III  contains  the 
findings  of  this  research  study;  Chapter  IV  presents  analy- 
ses and  discussion  of  the  data  in  relation  to  the  21  hypoth- 
eses,  The  final  chapter  consists  of  a  summary  of  the  study, 
conclusions,  and  suggestions  for  further  research. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  following  ohaptei  consists  of  eight  sections.   The 
first  provides  the  basic  f oundat Lon  for  understanding  job 
satisfaction  and  begins  by  reviewing  theories  involving  in- 
dividual needs,,  commonly  referred  to  as  need  reduction  or 
gratification  theories.   The  five  theories  discussed  under 
this  classification  include  Murray's  Theory  of  Psychogenic 
Needs,  Maslow's  Hierarchy  of  Needs  Theory,  Alderfer's  Exis- 
tence, Reiatedness  and  Growth  (E.R.G.)  Theory.  McGregor's 
Theory  X  and  Theory  Y.  and  the  Work  Adjustment  Theory. 

Section  two  examines  those  theories  which  are  relativ- 
ist"! c  or  expectancy  in  nature.   The  four  theories  discussed 
include  Vroom's  Validation,  Instrumentality  and  Expectancy 
(V.T.E.)  Theory,  Lawlor  and  Porter's  Intrinsic/Extrinsic 
Theory,  Adam's  Equity  Theory   and  the  Smith,  Kendall  and 
Kulin  Cornell  Approach, 

Section  thi'ee  reviews  the  traditional  theory  of  job 
satisfaction,  and  sections  four,  five  and  six  present  an 
in-depth  examination  of  Herzberg ' s  Two-Factor  Theory. 
Some  of  the  more  prominent  research  studies,  both  supportive 
and  critical  of  Herzberg rs  theory,  are  discussed. 
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Section  seven  examines  in  detail  the  most  recent 
theory  to  emerge  in  the  area  of  job  satisfaction,  the  Hoy 
and  Miskel  Reformulated  (Herzberg)  Theory. 

The  final  section  presents  a  review  of  studies  con- 
ducted in  higher  education  which  focus  on  non-academic 
administrators . 

Need  Reduction/Gratification  Theories 
of  Job  Sat i s_ fa ction 

One  of  the  first  theories  to  concern  itself  with  the 
needs  of  man  was  proposed  by  Henry  A.  Murray  (1938)  and  was 
known  as  the  Theory  of  Psychogenic  Needs.   Murray  studied  a 
number  of  people  utilizing  various  instruments  (interviews, 
questionnaires,  and  psychological  tests)  from  which  he  de- 
veloped a  list  of  20  social  motives  called  "psychogenic 
needs.'1   Included  in  the  list  were  such  characteristics  as 
achievement ,  dominance,  nurturance,  order,  and  play.   This 
was  one  of  the  first  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  theorist  to 
categorize  the  needs  of  man. 

One  of  the  most  recognized  and  most  often  cited  the- 
ories concerning  worker  satisfaction  is  Abraham  Maslow's 
Hierarchy  of  Needs  Theory.   Maslow's  theory  consists  of 
five  levels  of  needs:       (a)  physiological,  (b)  safety,  (c) 
belongingness  or  love,  (d)  esteem,  and  (e)  self-actualiza- 
tion.  Each  need  level  is  related  to  the  next  in  a  hier- 
archial  fashion  (Maslow  1954)  with  self-actualization  needs 
at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  and  physio  J ogical  needs  located 
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at  the  bottom  (see  Figure  1  for  a  diagram  of  Maslow's  Need 
Hierarchy) . 


/ 


Self 
actual- 
ization : 

to  become 
everything 
that  one  is  cap- 
able of  becoming 
(measure  up  to  our 
/own  criteria  of  success 

Esteem  needs:  self- 
respect,  positive  self- 

evaluation,  prestige 
(dependent  on  others) 


Belongingness  and  love  needs: 
love,  affection,  friends  -  compan- 
ionship (dependent  on  self  &  others) 


Safety  needs:   protection 

from  the  elements 

(dependent  on  self  &  others) 


Physiological  needs: 
hunger,  thirst,  sex,  etc, 
(dependent  on  self) 


Figure  1.   Maslow's  Hierarchy  of  Needs 


Maslow  theorized  that  each  need  level  is  related  to  the 
state  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of  other  needs.   As 
one  of  the  lower  level  needs  becomes  satisfied,  a  person's 
interest  switches  to  the  next  higher  level  need,  etc.   The 
ultimate  goal  of  man,  according  to  Maslow  (1954),  is  to  at- 
tain self -actualization  or  become  everything  thai,  one  is 
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capable  of  becoming.   Maslow's  Need  Hierarchy  Theory  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  lower  order  needs  are  never 
completely  satisfied,  and  if  their  satisfaction  is  deprived 
for  a  given  period  of  time,  they  evolve  into  strong  motiva- 
tors.  The  higher  order  needs  on  the  other  hand  (self- 
actualization  and  esteem)  are  rarely  satisfied  and  must  be 
continually  sought.   Once  a  need  is  satisfied,  it  no  longer 
c-.cz s   as  a  motivator. 

Even  though  Maslow's  Hierarchy  of  Needs  Theory  is  not 
well  supported  by  empirical  research,  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  consensus  in  the  research  literature  that  when  more 
of  Maslow's  basic  needs  are  satisfied,  the  individual's  job 
satisfaction  is  likely  to  be  greater.   Blai  (1964)  found 
that  out  of  470  pecple  representing  various  occupations,  job 
security,  work  responsibilities,  and  self-actualization  were 
the  strongest  job  satisfiers. 

Another  theory  which  focuses  on  the  needs  of  individ- 
uals and  is  closely  related  to  Maslow's  Need  Hierarchy  The- 
ory is  Aiderfer's  E.R.G.  Theory.   This  theory  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  people  have  certain  needs  which  are,  to 
some  degree,  satisfied  by  their  jobs.   Alderfer  (1969)  con- 
cluded that  individuals  have  three  basic  needs  which  they 
constantly  strive  to  satisfy:   (a)  existence  needs,  (b)  re- 
latedness  needs,  and  (c)  growth  needs.   Although  these 
three  needs  are  arranged  in  a  quasi-hierarchial  fashion, 
with  existence  needs  at  the  bottom  and  growth  needs  on  top, 
the  order  js  not  strictly  adhered  to   Unlike  Maslow's 
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hierarchy,  the  fulfillment  of  lower  order  needs  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  the  emergence  of  higher  order  needs. 

Inherent  in  the  E.R.G.  Theory  is  the  concept  of  inter- 
changeability  within  and  between  need  levels.   Within  a 
specific  need  class  an  individual  may  turn  toward  other  ob- 
jectives if  unable  to  attain  a  specific  one.   An  individual 
who  focuses  attention  on  an  increase  in  fringe  benefits  if 
his  or  her  salary  is  unsatisfactory  is  an  example  of  trans- 
ferability within  a  need  level.   Alderfer  (1969)  theorized 
that  between  need  categories  two  cycles  cf  transfer  exist: 
The  first  cycle  occurs  between  existence  and  growth  needs, 
whereas  the  second  cycle  is  present  between  relatedness 
needs  and  growth  neeas.   Should  an  individual  become  frus- 
trated in  satisfying  relatedness  needs,  his  or  her  atten- 
tion will  turn  toward  existence  needs  for  greater  material 
gratification  (see  Figure  2    for  a  -omparison  between  Maslow's 
Need  Hierarchy  and  Alder fer's  E.R.G.  Hierarchy). 

Existence  needs  include  material  substances  and  the 
process  involved  in  attaining  these  items.   Needs  classi- 
fied in  this  category  include:   food,  water,  pay,  fringe 
benefits.   Relatedness  needs  include  persons  or  groups  in- 
volved in  sharing  thoughts  and  feelings  and  consist,  of 
family,  friends,  supervisors,  and  subordinates.   Growth 
needs  pertain  to  environmental  settings  and  the  process 
the  individual  undergoes  in  generating  creative  effects 
on  himself  and  the  environment. 
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Figure  2.   A  comparison  of  Maslov's  Need  Hierarchy 
to  Alderfer's  E.R.G.  Need  Hierarchy 


In  his  book  entitled  the  Human  Side  of  Enterprise, 
Douglas  McGregor  (1960)  identified  two  opposing  points  of 
view  regarding  the  nature  of  man,   He  referred  to  the  first 
view  as  Theory  X;  the  second,  Theory  Y. 

Theory  X,  often  referred  to  as  the  traditional  view  of 

man,  is  based  on  the  lower  order  needs  and  the  following 

three  assumpt ions : 

i.   The  average  human  being  has  an  inherent 
dislike  for  work  and  will  avoid  it  if  he 
can . 

2.  Because  of  the  human  characteristic  of 
dislike  of  work,  most  people  must  be  co- 
erced, controlled,  directed,  or  threat- 
ened with  punishment  in  order  to  put 
forth  adequate  effort  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  organizational  objectives. 

3.  The  average  human  being  prefers  to  be  di- 
rected, wishes  to  avoid  responsibility, 
has  relatively  little  ambition,  and  wants 
security  above  all.  (McGregor.   1960, 

pp.  33-34) 

Theory  Y,  a  more  flattering  view  of  man,  is  based  on 
the  higher  order  needs  and  these  six  assumptions: 
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1.  The  expenditure  of  physical  and  mental 
effort  in  work  is  as  natural  as  play 
or  rest . 

2.  External  control  and  the  threat  of  pun- 
ishment are  not  the  only  means  of  bring- 
ing about  effort  toward  organizational 
objectives.   Man  will  exercise  self- 
direction  and  self-control  in  the  ser- 
vice of  objectives  to  which  he  is  com- 
mitted. 

3.  Commitment  to  objectives  is  related  to 
the  rewards  associated  with  their  achieve- 
ment . 

4.  The  average  human  being  learns,  under 
proper  conditions,  not  only  to  accept 
but  also  to  seek  responsibility. 

5.  The  capacity  to  exercise  high  degrees  of 
imagination,  ingenuity,  and  creativity  in 
the  solution  of  organizational  problems 
is  widely,,  not  narrowly,  distributed  in 
the  population. 

8.   Under  conditions  of  modern  industrial  life, 
the  intellectual  potentialities  of  the 
average  human  being  are  only  partially 
utilized.  (McGregor,  1960,  pp.  47-48) 

McGregor's  cheory  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  in- 
dividuals will  exercise  self-direction  and  self-control  in 
the  achievement  of  organizational  objectives  if  and  to  the 
extent  they  commit  themselves  to  those  objectives. 

Ihe  i'fork  Adjustment  Theory,  the  final  theory  discussed 
in  this  section,  was  developed  by  Dawis,  Lofquist,  and 
Weiss  (1968).   The  theory  focuses  on  the  interaction  be- 
tween an  individual  and  his  environment  and  assumes  that 
people  strive  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  close  relationship 
with  their  environments.  The  theory  consists  of  three  basic 
components-   (a.)  the  re-enforcer  system  of  the  work 
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environment  (the  rewards  available  from  a  job),  (b)  the  in- 
dividual's needs  (what  an  individual  desires  to  obtain  from 
the  work  environment),  and  (c)  the  individual's  abilities. 
Satisfaction  on  the  job,  according  to  Dawis  et  al.  (1968) 
depends  largely  on  the  degree  of  correspondence  between 
what  an  individual  needs  from  his  environment  and  what  the 
e n v i ronmen t  provides . 

Expectancy  and  Other  Relativistic 


Theories  of  Job  Satisfaction 
One  of  the  most  prominent  theories  among  active  re- 
searchers in  the  field  of  motivation  is  known  as  the  Ex- 
pectancy or  V.I.E.  Theory.   This  theory  was  first  formalized 
by  Vrocm  (1964)  in  his  book  entitled  Work  and  Motivation. 
The  theory  involves  four  concepts:   (a)  valence,  (b)  expec- 
tancy, (c)  instrumentality,  and  (d )  force. 

Valence  is  defined  as  an  individual's  perception  of 
the  value  of  Che  reward  or  out core  that  might  be  obtained 
by  performing  effectively.   An  outcome  has  positive  valence 
when  a  person  desires  to  attain  it  and  a  negative  valence 
if  tine  person  does  not  desire  the  outcome. 

The  second  concept,  instrumentality,  is  the  degree  to 
which  an  indlvidua I  believes  that  one  outcome  is  associated 
with  the  attainment  of  other  outcomes  ( Georgeopoulous, 
Mahoney,  and  Jones  1957).   For  example,  an  outstanding  per- 
formance will  most  likely  result  in  an  increase  in  salary. 
Instrumentality  relates  one  outcome  to  another.   It  is  sim- 
ilar to  a  correlation  coefficient  in  chat  it  varies  from  a 
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"plus  one''  to  a  "negative  one."  P.    plus  one  indicates  that 
the  second  outcome  will  result  if  the  first  outcome  occurs, 
and  a  negative  one  indicates  that  a  second  outcome  will  def- 
initely not  occur  if  the  first  outcome  occurs. 

Expectancy  represents  an  individual's  belief  that  a 
particular  outcome  is  associated  with  his  behavior;  for  ex- 
arcple,  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  an  individual  will 
result  in  higher  performance.   The  beliefs  vary  in  scope 
from  a  "1.0"  to  "0,0."   A  "1,0"  indicates  that  a  particular 
outcome  will  definitely  follow  the  behavior  whereas  the 
"0.0"  indicates  that  it  will  not. 

Broedling  (1975)  theorized  that  the  V..I.E.  Theory  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  motivation  is  "the  result  of  the 
extent  to  which  an  individual  perceives  that  he  or  she  can 
and  wants  to  perform  well  and  the  extent  to  which  he  or  she 
perceives  that  such  performance  will  produce  a  desired  out- 
come' (Broedling,  1975.  p.  67). 

As  defined  by  Vroom  (cited  in  Mitchell,  1974,  p.  1054) 
job  satisfaction  is: 

3  <^    k   jk' 

k  =  1 


where   V.  =  valence  of  outcome  j , 
V,  -   valence  of  outcome  k, 
n  -  number  of  outcomes, 
I.,  =  perceived  instrumentality  of  outcome 
j  for  the  attainment  of  outcome  k 
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Expectancy  Theory  is  primarily  a  theory  of  the  individ- 
ual which  attempts  to  explain  the  process  factors  affecting 
an  individual's  choices  between  alternative  acts  of  behavior. 
If  an  individual  views  money  as  a  reward,  then  the  more 
money  he  makes  from  his  job,  the  more  attracted  he  will  be 
to  his  work  role  (Vroom,  1964). 

Expectancy  Theory  concerns  itself  with  situational 
variables  as  they  are  perceived  by  the  individual  rather 
chan  variables  as  they  might  be  measured  or  estimated  by 
someone  other  than  the  individual.   The  theory  assumes  that 
it  is  the  perceived  value  of  the  variables  which  affects  the 
ind ividuai ' s  behavior . 

Expectancy  Theory  is  a  point  of  view  which  does  not 
specify  which  factors  relate  in  what  ways  to  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction.   Instead,  it  speculates  on  the  possi- 
bility that  satisfaction  is  a  relativistic  phenomenon;  for 
example3  'persons  develop  different  personal  standards  for 
evaluating  the  amount  of  whatever  kinds  of  satisfactions 
the  work  offers"  (Zytowski.  1968,  p.  400). 

Although  Vroom  (1964)  provides  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent interactionist:  theories  to  date,  a  problem  arises 
concerning  the  double  usage  of  the  concept  of  valence.   On 
ore  band,  the  valence  of  an  object  or  outcome  is  defined 
as  "one's  desire  for  or  anticipated  satisfaction  with  some- 
thing not  yet  attained"  and  on  another,  it  is  used  synony- 
mously with  "one's  degree  of  satisfaction  with  objects 
which  one  now  possesses"  (Vroom,  1964,  pp.  100-101). 
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Researchers  such  as  Campbell,  Borgea,  Eastes,  Johansson 
and  Peterson  (1968)  and  Graen,  Dawis,  and  Weiss  (1969)  con- 
cluded that  empirical  tests  provide  moderate  support  for 
the  VM.E.  Theory. 

Lawler  and  Porter  (1967)  offered  an  interesting  vari- 
ation to  the  Expectancy  Theory  and  treated  satisfaction  as 
a  function  of  performance  (see  Figure  3  for  Lawler' s  Mode] 
cf  Job  Satisfaction). 


Intrinsic 
Rewards 


Performance 
Ac  comp lishment 


Perceived  Equitable 

\^_Revard  =  Job  Satis- 
faction 


Extrinsic 
Rewards 


Figure  3.   Lawler 's  Model  of  Job  Satisfaction 


According  to  Lawler' s  mode],  performance  leads  to  two 
types  of  rev^ards,  extrinsic  and  intrinsic.   Extrinsic  re- 
wards are  seen  as  being  imperfectly  related  to  performance 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  making  rewards  such  as  pay,  promo- 
tion, and  security  contingent  upon  performance.   Intrinsic 
rewards,  contend  Lawler  and  Porter  (1967).  are  different  in 
that  they  refer  to  feelings  of  accomplishment  which  can  be 
given  by  the  individual  to  himself.   Thus,  the  relationship 
between  intrinsic  rewards  and  performance  is  seen  as  more 
d  i  re  c  1. 1  v  e    i  n  ?  l  at  u  r  e  . 
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Equity  Theory  is  another  theory  of  job  satisfaction 
which  is  closely  related  to  Vroom's  Expectancy  Theory.   It 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  individuals  have  an  expec- 
tation of  an  "equitable"  reward  level  which  they  receive 
from  a  social  exchange.   Employees  have  perceptions  of  their 
\vcri;-reiatec]  outcomes  (pay,  recognition,  and  status)  as  well 
as  work-related  inputs  (job  efforts,  aptitude,  and  personal 
sacrifice)  made  in  order  to  be  on  the  job  each  day.   People 
also  have  perceptions  of  others'  work-related  outcomes  and 
inputs  (Motowidlo,  Dowell,  Hopp,  Borman,  Johnson,  and 
Dunnette,  1976). 

Tuttle  and  Ha-zei  (1974)  suggest  that  the  theory  re- 
volves around  the  basic  concepts  oi  :input"  and  "outcome." 
Inputs  are  at  tributes  which  are  brought  to  the  exchange  and 
are  perceived  as  relevant  to  the  exchange.   An  attribute  is 
relevant  if  the  person  expects  to  receive  a  return.   Out- 
comes, on  the  ether  hand,  are  an  individual's  receipt  for 
the  exchange.   Outcomes  may  be  positive  (pay,  status,  good 
parking)  or  they  may  be  negative  (monotony,  poor  working 
conditions).   If  an  individual  perceives  his  rewards  rela- 
tive to  his  inputs  equal  to  rewards  others  receive  relative 
to  their  inputs,  the  individual  will  experience  job  satis- 
faction ,   However,  if  an  individual  perceives  his  rewards 
as  being  unequal,  over-rewarded  or  under-rewarded  relative 
to  another,  the  individual  will  experience  job  dissatis- 
faction. 
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Although  there  have  been  several  equity  theory  formu- 
lations proposed,  Adams'  Equity  Theory  (1965)  is  considered 
by  many  researchers  to  be  the  most  complete.   Adams  claimed 
that  inequity  exists  when  an  individual  perceives  that  the 
ratio  of  his  outcomes  to  his  inputs  are  not  equal  to  the 
outcome/input  ratio  of  another  person.   Equity  Theory  is 
vary  individualistic,  its  orientation  always  through  the 
eyes  of  the  individual.   Inputs  and  outcomes  which  are  per- 
ceived to  be  functioning  by  the  person  may  or  may  not  cor- 
respond to  the  inputs  and  outcomes  perceived  to  be  function- 
ing by  other  parties  to  the  exchange  relationship. 

A  strategy  approach  to  the  study  of  job  satisfaction, 
called  the  Cornell  Studies,  was  developed  in  1969  by  Smith, 
Kendall,  and  Hulin.   The  approach  measured  several  aspects 
of  job  satisfaction  through  an  instrument  called  the  Job 
Description  Index  (J.D.I. ). 

Smith  et  al .  (1969)  listed  the  following  ten  implica- 
tions of  their  strategy: 

1.  An  adequate  model  of  satisfaction  must  take 
into  account  interactive  effects  among  var- 
iables, 

2.  Relationships  between  satisfaction  and  overt 
behavior  vary  from  situation  to  situation. 

3.  Relationships  between  satisfaction  and  be- 
havior cannot  be  reasonably  expected  unless 
the  behavior  can  be  considered  to  be  appro- 
priate means  of  expressing  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction . 

4.  The  manner  in  which  questions  are  asked  af- 
fects the  time  perspective  of  the  respondent 
and  therefore  affects  the  alternatives  ho 
considers. 
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5.  Satisfaction  is  a  product  of  other  variables 
and  may  or  may  not.  serve  as  a  cause  in  itself. 

6.  There  may  be  a  relationship  between  satis- 
faction and  behavior  since  the  same  vari- 
ables producing  the  satisfaction  might  also 
produce  the  behavior,  or  changes  in  behavior 
may  act  to  change  the  situation  and,  there- 
fore, satisfaction. 

7.  The  relationship  between  satisfaction  and 
performance  will  vary  depending  on  the  as- 
pect of  the  job  being  studied. 

8.  The  importance  of  each  aspect  of  the  job  sit- 
uation influences  the  individual's  feeling  of 
satisfaction.  Importance  is  considered  to  be 
a  function  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  ex- 
isting situation  and  the  alternatives  avail- 
able/ 

9.  Legitimacy,  the  group  norms  defining  the  le- 
gitimate requirements  for  a  job  for  a  speci- 
fied, group,  influence  the  acceptance  of  a 
task  and  the  attitude  toward  it. 

10.   It  is,  therefore,  the  interrelationship  of 
objective  factors  of  the  job,  of  individual 
capacities  and  experience,  of  alternatives 
available  in  the  company  and  the  community, 
and  of  the  values  of  the  individual,  that 
can  be  expected  to  predict  satisfaction  and 
performance .  (Smith  et  al.,  1969,  p.  165) 

The  Cornell  Studies  do  not  represent  a  theory  in  and  of 

themselves,  but  provide  a  useful  guide  from  which  to  build 

a  theory  of  job  satisfaction. 

Tradi tional  Theory  of 

Job  Satisfaction 

Bookman  (1971)  described  the  Traditional  Theory  of /job 
satisfaction  as  being  the  total  body  of  feeling  an  individ- 
ual has  about  his  or  her  job.   This  feel  in-  encompasses 
both  job-related  and  environment-related  factors  and  fluctu- 
ates on  a  single  continuum  between  a  condition  of  satisfacti* 
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and  dissatisfaction.   Midway  between  satisfaction  and  dis- 
satisfaction is  a  condition  of  neutrality  in  which  the  in- 
dividual is  neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied  (see  Figure  4 
for  an  illustration  of  Bookman's  Traditional  Model  of  Job 
Satisfaction) . 

Bockman  (1971)  theorized  that  if  an  individual  is  de- 
prived of  pay,  advancement,  recognition,  or  a  combination 
of  factors,  he  moves  toward  the  negative  end  of  the  con- 
tinuum unless  the  presence  of  other  factors  counterbalance 
this  effect,   Consequently,  adding  or  improving  a  factor, 
salary  for  instance,  causes  movement  in  a  positive  direc- 
tion,  Supporters  of  the  Traditional  Theory  feel  that  if  the 
presence  of  a  variable  in  the  work  situation  leads  to  job 
satisfaction,  then  logically  its  absence  will  lead  to  .job 
dissat  i  sf a  c t  ion . 

Carroll  presented  the  following  illustration: 

If  a  worker  earns  $200  per  month  and  gets 
a  $40  increase,  he  will  be  pushed  further 
on  the  satisfaction  continuum  than  if  he 
only  received  a  $20  increase.   If  his  sal- 
ary is  cut  by  $20,  he  will  logically  be 
pushed  on  the  end  continuum  toward  the 
dissatisfaction,  (Carroll,  1969,  p.  6) 

Job  Factors- 
Negative  or  Absent  Positive  or  Present 


Dissatisfaction  Satisfaction 

Neutrality 

Figure   4.      Bookman's   Traditional    Model    of 
Job   Satisfaction 
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Herzberg ' s  Two-Factor _ Theory 
of  Job _ Satisfaction 

In  their  book  entitled  The  Motivation  to  Work,  Herzberg, 
Mausner,  and  Snyderman  (1959)  developed  the  concept  that  cer- 
tain types  of  factors  are  more  commonly  associated  with  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction  whereas  other  factors  are  more  frequent- 
ly associated  with  feelings  of  dissatisfaction.  Herzberg 
et  al .  (1959)  tested  this  unique  concept  on  203  male  en- 
gineers and  accountants  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  methodology  employed  by  Herzberg  and  associates 
has  its  origin  in  the  critical  incident  method  developed  by 
Flanagan  (1954).   Subjects  were  asked  to  describe  incidents 
which  led  to  marked  increases  or  defeases  in  their  job  sat- 
isfaction, the  reasons  why  these  incidents  caused  the 
changes  in  satisfaction,  the  duration  of  the  changes,  and 
their  impact  on  the  performance  of  the  individual. 

The-  first  question  asked  was: 

Think  of  a  time  in  the  past  when  you  felt 
exceptionally  good  about  your  job.   It  may 
have  been  on  this  job  or  any  other.   Can 
you  think  of  such  a  high  point  in  your  feel- 
ings about  your  job?  Please  tell  me  about 
it.   (Herzberg.  Mausner,  and  Snyderman, 
1959,  p.  20) 

The  second  question  asked  for  an  example  of  when  the  re- 
spondent felt  exceptionally  bad  about  his  or  her  job. 

Herzberg  and  his  staff  analyzed  the  content,  of  the  in- 
terview statements  and  divided  them  into  "thought  units" 
about  a  single  event  or  condition  thai;  evoked  a  particular 
feeling,  or  a  description  of  a  single  effect  of  events 
(Moxley,  1977). 
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Based  on  the  outcome  of  this  data,  Herzberg  et  al., 
(1959)  developed  their  theory  on  job  attitudes  called  the 
Two-Factor  Theory  or  Motivator-Hygiene  Theory.   Herzberg  and 
associates  found  that  there  were  two  sets  of  factors  respon- 
sible for  bringing  about  either  job  satisfaction  or  job  dis- 
satisfaction.  The  first  set  of  factors  involved  the  actual 
doing  oi  the  job  (the  job  content  or  intrinsic  aspects  of 
the  job)  and  was  referred  to  as  "satisfiers"  or  ''motivators.' 
The  second  ser.  of  factors  identified  concerned  the  environ- 
mental setting  cf  the  job  (the  surrounding  conditions)  and 
was  called  "hygienes."  or  "dissatisf  iers  .  " 

Cummiags  and  El  Salmi  (1968)  divided  the  Herzberg  the- 
ory into  the  following  four  concept: 

1.  Job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction 
are  unrelated  and  are  not  opposite  one 
another  on  a  single  bipolar  continuum. 
Instead,  they  are  separate  and  distinct 
continua  (see  Figure  5  for  Herzberg 7s 
Two -Factor  Attitude  Model ) . 

2.  The  opposite  of  job  satisfaction  is  not 
job  dissatisfaction;  it  is  no  job  sat- 
isfaction.  Conversely;  the  opposite  of 
job  dissatisfaction  is  net  job  satisfac- 
tion, it  is  no  job  dissatisfaction. 


Satisfaction  (Satisfiers/  N   Satisfaction 

}   _~~  Motivators) . 

.  .  r,       ..      (Dissatisf  ier/         ~ .    .  .  -   .  . 
No  Dissatisfaction    v   „   .   _  .    '  Dissatisfaction 

Hygienes ) 


Figure  5.   Herzberg' s  Two-Factor  Attitude  Model 
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3.  Job  satisfaction  is  determined  by  the  feel- 
ing the  employee  has  towards  the  content  of 
his  job  or  job  environment.   Content;  job  fac- 
tors are  classified  as:   achievement,  recog- 
nition, advancement,  responsibility,  and 
work  itself.   These  factors  were  mentioned 
most  often  by  those  interviewed  as  factors 
which  gave  the  most  sat.i  sf  action. 

4.  Job  dissatisfaction  is  determined  by  the 
feelings  the  individual  has  toward  the  context 
of  his  job.   Context  factors  include:   com- 
pany policy  and  administration,  technical  as- 
pects of  supervision,  interpersonal  relations 
with  supervision,  salary,  and  working  condi- 
tions.  These  factors  were  mentioned  most  of- 
ten as  causing  the  employee  the  most  dissat- 
isfaction.  (Cummings  and  El  Salmi,  1968, 

p.  133) 

In  the  Herzberg  et  al ,  (1959)  original  study,  only  five 
factors  were  identified  as  being  motivators:   advancement, 
achievement,  recognition,  work  itself,  and  respensibili ty . 
It  was  not  until  later  that  Herzberg  discovered  a  sixth  moti- 
vating factor,  which  he  called  "possibility  of  growth." 

The  six  motivators  or  satisfiers  as  defined  by  Herzberg 

et  al.  (1959)  and  Herzberg  (1968)  follow: 

1,   Advancement  refers  to  actual  changes  in 

the~~si a t us- or  position  -of  an  individual  in 
an  organization,   It  also  includes  the 
probability  of  or  hope  of  advancement. 

2..   Achievement  refers  to  all  events  which 
lead  toward  realization  of  the  worker's 
personal  objectives  (successful  comple- 
tion of  a  job,  finding  a  solution  to  a 
problem;,  or  seeing  the  results  of  one's 
own  work).   The  definition  also  includes 
the  opposite — failure  to  achieve. 

3.   Recognition  comprises  some  act  ox  praise, 
notice  (positive  recognition)  or  blame 
(negative  recognition)  toward  the  employee 
iron  the  work  environment  (a  peer,  pro- 
fessional colleague,  supervisor,  or  the 
goneral  public). 
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4.  Work  itself  denotes  the  actual  doing  of 
the  job  or  the  tasks  of  the  job  as  a  source 
of  good  or  bad  feelings.   It  also  refers  to 
the  opportunity  to  complete  an  assigned 
unit  of  work. 

5.  Responsibility  relates  to  authority  and 
includes  those  sequences  of  events  in 
which  the  worker  mentioned  satisfaction  de- 
rived from  being  given  responsibility  for 
his  own  work  or  the  work  of  others,  or 
being  given  new  responsibility.   Also  in- 
cluded were  those  incidents  in  which  there 
was  a  loss  of  satisfaction  from  lack  of 
responsibility . 

6.  Po s  s  ib  i  1  i  t y  o f _g£QWth  refers  to  growth  in 
specific  skill  areas  as  well  as  growth  in 
status  which  would  enable  the  individual 
to  move  onward  and  upward  in  a  company. 
This  factor  also  encompasses  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  growth.   (Herzberg,  196G , 
pp.  193-198) 

Herzberg  et  al.  (1959)  identified  five  hygienes  or  dis- 
satisfiers  in  their  initial,  study:   salary,  working  condi- 
tions, supervision-technical,  interpersonal  relations,  and 
company  policy  and  administration,   Three  additional  factors 
were  found  to  contribute  to  job  dissatisfaction  as  a  result 
of  later  experimentation:   status,  personal  life,  and  job 
security . 

The  eight  hygienes  or  dissat isf iers  as  defined  by 
Herzberg  (1986)  include: 

1.  Salary  includes  all  sequences  of  events 
in  which  some  type  of  compensation  (wage 
or  salary  increase)  play  a  role.   Unful- 
filled expectations  to  receive  an  expected 
salary  increase  is  also  included  in  this 
category. 

2.  Working  condi  lions,  refers  to  the  physical 
conditions  of  work  and  the  facilities  avail- 
able for  performing  the  work  (adequate  tools, 
s p a  c e ,  1 i g b t i  n g .  or  v e  n  t i 1 a t  i o n ) . 
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3.  Supervision- technical  includes  those  events 
in  which  the  competence  or  incompetence  of 
the  supervisor  are  the  critical  factors. 
Statements  concerning  a  supervisor's  will- 
ingness or  unwillingness  to  delegate  re- 
sponsibility or  his  willingness  or  unwill- 
ingness to  instruct  are  included. 

4.  Interpersonal  relations  involve  actual  ver- 
balization  about  the  characteristics  of  the 
interaction  between  the  worker  and  another 
individual.   Three  categories  of  interper- 
sonal relations  are  specified:   those  in- 
volving subordinates,  those  involving  peers, 
those  concerning  supervisors. 

5.  Company  policy  and  administration  includes 
fa~c~Eo?:-s  in  which  some  overall  aspect  of  the 
company  is  involved.   Herzberg  (1959)  iden- 
tified two  types:   the  first  concerns  the 
adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  a  company's  or- 
ganization and  management;  the  second  in- 
volves the  positive  or  negative  effects  of 
the  company's  personnel  policies. 

6.  Status  refers  to  the  sequence  of  events  in 
which  the  respondent  specifically  mentioned 
that  a  change  in  status  affected  his  or  her 
feelings  about  the  job  (attaining  a  larger 
office,  use  of  a  company  car,  or  having  a 
pe r sonal  secre t ary ) . 

7.  Personal  life  involves  situations  in  which 
some  aspect  of  the  job  affects  the  indi- 
vidual's personal  life  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  respondent's  feelings  about  his 
job  are  affected  (a  family-opposed  job 
transfer) . 

8.  Job  security  refers  to  signs  of  job  secur- 
ity (continued  employment,  tenure,  and  fi- 
nancial safeguards).   Feelings  alone  of  se- 
curity or  insecurity  were  not  accepted. 
(Herzberg,  19GG,  pp.  193-19S) 

•  Herzberg,  et  al.  (1959)  theorized  that  if  the  positive 

aspects  of  both  the  motivators  (satisfiers)  and  hygienes 

(dissatisf iers)  are  present  in  sufficient  levels,  then  job 

satisfaction  will  be  high.   However,  if  the  motivators  are 
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ved,  Indifference  not  dissatisfaction  will  result.   Dis- 
iction  will  only  occur  if  the  negative  aspects  of  the 

rs  are  present.   In  more  specific  terms,  Herzberg 

Poor  working  conditions,  bad  company  pol- 
icies and  administration,  and  bad  super- 
ion  will  lead  to  job  dissatisfaction. 
Good  company  policies,  good  administration, 
good  supervision  and  good  working  condi- 
tions will  not  lead  to  positive  job  atti- 
tude.  In  opposition  to  this,  as  far  as 
our  data  has  gone,  recognition,  achieve- 
ment, interesting  work,  responsibility, 
and  advancement  all  lead  to  positive  at- 
titudes.  Their  absence  will  much  less 
frequently  lead  to  job  satisfaction. 
(Herzberg,  et  ai.  1959,  p.  82^ 

One  point  which  is  often  overlooked  in  the  research  lit- 
erature is  that  reversals  may  occui  in  the  Two-Factor  The- 
ory.  Herzberg  admitted  that  there  could  be  times  when  moti- 

•  »rs  may  act  :».s  hygienes  and,  conversely,  times  when  hy- 
gj  snes  may      I  »n  as  motivators  (Herzberg.  et  al .  1959). 
condu       L2  different  investigations  involving  a 
drawn  from  1,685  employees,  Herzberg  (1968)  reported 
that  SI  percent  of  all  the  factors  contributing  to  job  satis- 
.  n  were  classified  us  motivators  and  that  69  percent  of 
all  factors  contributing  to  job  dissatisfaction  consisted  of 

"6  . 
Herzberg,  et  al.  (1959)  found  it  difficult  to  classify 
salary  as  a  hygiene  in  their  original  study.   The  problem 
stemmed  from  the  foci  thai  salary  appeared  in  reports 

led  lo"       -union  as  often  as  11  appeared  In  the  re- 
action.  Upon  further  investigation, 
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researchers  discovered  that  when  salary  was  mentioned  in  a 
report  classified  as  low  satisfaction,  it  was  generally  be- 
cause the  employee  felt  that  he  or  she  either  deserved  more 
money  or  that  a  given  increase  was  not  based  on  performance. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  salary  was  listed  in  reports  labeled 
as  high  satisfaction,  the  employee  viewed  salary  in  a  posi- 
tive  light  and  felt  that  his  or  her  increase  was  based  upon 
z erformance . 

To  date,  a  tremendous  amount  ox  research  has  been  stim- 
ulated by  Herzberg' s  Two-Factor  Theory.   Grigaliunas  and 
Herzberg  (1971)  reported  that  it  is  the  most  replicated 
study  in  contemporary  industrial  psychology.   Aebi  (1973) 
noted  that  the  Two -Factor  Theory  had  been  tested  in  excess 
of  158  times. 

Research  in _ Support  of  the  Two-Fact or 
Theory  _of_  Job  Satisfact  ion 

Schwartz,  Jenusaitis,  and  Stark  (1963),  in  their  re- 
search of  supervisory  personnel  of  public  utilities,  ob- 
tained results  in  support  of  Herzberg' s  Two-Factor  Theory. 
At  21  utility  companies  111    male  supervisors  were  asked  to 
recall  two  work  experiences,  one  good  and  one  bad.   These 
experiences  (critical  incidents)  were  then  classified  ac- 
cording to  Herzberg 's  taxonomy  of  hygienes  and  motivators. 
The  researchers  found  thai  (with  the  exception  of  achieve- 
ment) recognition,  work  itself,  responsibility,  and  advance- 
ment acted  as  motivators.   They  also  found  that  factors 
leading  to  job  dissatisfaction  were  those  related  to  the 
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context  of   the  job  and  fell  under  Herzberg's  classification 
of  hygiene. 

In  a  research  study  of  82  scientists  and  engineers, 
f riedlander  and  Walton  (3  964)  found  that  reasons  for  remain- 
ing with  an  organization  worn  not  necessarily  opposite  the 

tons  for  which  one  might  leave  an  organization.   Reasons 
for  remaining  were  more  closely  l'elated  to  motivators  or 
content  elements  while  reasons  for  departing  were  more 
closely  aligned  with  hygienes  or  context  elements. 

Myers  (1964)  found  support  for  the  Two-Factor  Theory 
in  researching  employees  on  five  different  industrial  jobs. 
He  reported  that  job  characteristics  grouped  naturally  into 
motivator-hygiene  classifications,  with  the  exception  of  one 
motivator  which  acted  as  a  hygiene. 

Herzbe-rg  again  proved  his  theory  in  a  study  involving 
PinniBfa  supervisors  in  1965.   Walt  (cited  in  Herzberg,  1966) 
replicated  Herzberg's  findings  using  50  women  employed  by 
the  government  in  research.   The  study  by  Walt  (1966)  was 
significant  in  that  it  was  the  first  replication  of  the  Two- 
Factor  Theory  in  which  women  were  used  as  subjects.   Achieve- 
ment, work  itself,  responsibility,  and  recognition  were  pres- 
ent more  often  in  incidents  classified  as  satisfying  as  com- 
pared  to  those  incidents  classified  as  dissatisfying.   She 
also  found  that  among  those  factors  classified  as  hygieni 
company  policy  and  administration,  »        ndil  tons,  per- 
il Life,  and   ■  mosl  comm  a  Ly        •  '. 
fa<  (  I  on  . 
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In  a  more  recent  study  of  85  managerial  level  male  em- 
ployees between  the  ages  of  60  and  65,  Salch  (cited  in 
Bookman,  1971)  found  that  content  items  were  related  more 
often  to  satisfaction  and  context  items  to  dissatisfac- 
tion 

Thomas  (1977)  provided  evidence  supporting  Herzberg ' s 
theory  in  a  study  of  community  college  academic,  business, 
and  student  personnel  administrators.   Motivators  were  found 
to  contribute  significantly  more  to  job  satisfaction  than 
did  hygienes  for  each  administrative  officer.   She  also  re- 
ported that  hygienes  contributed  significantly  more  to  job 
dissatisfaction  than  did  motivators.   The  motivators, 
achievement,  work  itself,  responsibility,  and  recognition 
were  mentioned  more  often  in  positive  than  negative  inci- 
dent.',.  Conversely,  with  the  exception  of  salary,  the  hy- 
gienes, company  policy   and  administration,  interpersonal 
relations,  working  conditions,  and  supervision-technical 
were  mentioned  in  significantly  more  negative  than  positive 
inci  dents . 

In  an  investigation  of  five  administrative  positions 
in  student  personnel  within  the  Florida  State  University 
System,  Groseth  (1978)  also  found  strong  support  for 
Herzberg' s  Two-Factor  Theory.   His  study  revealed  that  when 
chief  student  personnel  administrators,  directors  of  finan- 
cial! aid,  student  union,  bousing  and  counseling  were  con- 
sidered as  one  group,  motivators  contributed  much  more  to 
'.lit  I'm]  Incidents  labeled  satisfying  than  did  hygienes. 
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Hygienes,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  found  to  contribute  more 
than  motivators  to  critical  incidents  classified  as  dissat- 
isfy ing.   The  mosl  Frequently  mentioned  motivators  in  the 
Study  were  recognition,  achievement,  and  work  itself,  where- 
as the  most  Frequently  mentioned  hygienes  were  company  pol- 
icy and  administration,  Interpersonal  relations,  and  working 
>ns. 
Even  tnough  Herzberg's  Two-Factor  Theory  has  received 
considerable  criticism  since  it  was  originated  in  1959,  the 
majority  of  the  studies,  according  to  the  research  litera- 
ture, appear  to  be  supportive  of  the  theory.   Studies  which 
have  employee!  the  Herzberg  technique  ,  or  a  modified  form  of 
it,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  su^orted  the  Two-Factor 
Theory . 

Research  Critical  o f  the  Two- Factor 
Theory  of  Job  Satisfaction 

One  of  the  first  criticisms  of  Herzberg's  Two-Factor 
:>vy    is  net  directed  toward  the  theory  itself,  but  con- 
cerns  the  terminology  employed  by  researchers  when  defining 
the  theory  and  its  concepts.   Herzberg  et  al.  (1959)  labeled 
satisfying  component  of  the  theory  as  motivators  and  the 
tatisfying  element,  hygienes.   Wolf  (1970)  claimed  that 
the   motivator  factor  has  been  referred  to  by  several  dif- 
fer nt  terms:   the  job  content  factor,  the  intrinsic  factor, 
mri  the  satisfier.   Similarly   hygiene  factors  have  bi 

■  ••■. .  extr  i  nsi  c  fa<  I         |ob  con 
Factors, 
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House  and  Widgor  (1967)  contended  that  the  Two-Factor 

Theory  was  criticized  for  three  reasons:   First,  the  theory 

was  methodologically  bound;  second,  it  was  based  on  faulty 

research;  third,  it  was  inconsistent  with  past  research 

findings . 

Ptesearchers  argue  that  the  Two-Factor  Theory  is  only 

supported  when  the  original  critical  incident  technique  is 

used.   They  suggest  this  takes  advantage  of  an  individual's 

defense  bias.   Vroom  (1964)  put  the  argument  succinctly 

wh e n  he  stated: 

It  is  .  .  .  possible  that  obtained  differ- 
ences between  stated  sources  of  satisfac- 
tion stem  from  defensive  processes  within 
the  individual  respondent.   Persons  may  be 
more  likely  to  attribute  the  causes  of  sat- 
isfaction to  their  own  achievements  and 
accomplishments  on  the  job,   On  the  other 
hand,  they  may  be  more  likely  to  attribute 
their  dissatisfaction  not  to  personal  in- 
adequacies, but  to  factors  in  the  work  en- 
vironment. (Vroom,  1964,  p.  129) 

Reacting  to  Vroom' s  explanation,  Kerzberg  (1966)  argued 
that  if  this  type  of  defense  mechanism  were  employed  by  re- 
spondents, the  results  would  have  been  just  the  opposite 
from  those  found  in  his  study. 

In  another  criticism  of  Herzberg's  theory,  Evans 
(1970)  suggested  that  when  individuals  are  asked  to  describe 
certain  aspects  of  their  lives,  those  with  low  self-esteem 
will  reswond  much  differently  than  those  individuals  with 
high  self-esteem.   When  questioned  about  the  "good"  aspects 
of  their  lives,  individuals  having  low  self-esteem  will  tend 
to  accept  full  responsibility  for  an  outcome; 
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1   iver,  when  questioned  about  the  "bad"  aspects,  the  indi- 
vidual!-; with  low  self-esteem  will  usually  deny  having  any  re- 
sponsibility for  them  and  attribute  them  to  elements  over 
which  they  have  little  or  no  control.   Persons  with  high 
self-esteem,  on  the  other  hand,  will  tend  to  be  more  accur- 
al istic  in  their  responses  and  will  acknowledge 
wn  contributions  and  those  of  the  environment, 
thej  be  good  or  bad. 
Bra;       (1960)  discounted  Herzberg's  findings  on  the 
:is  of  using  content  analysis  of  interview  data  in  con- 
t  with  more  direct  methods  of  determining  satisfaction. 
Studies  u1  Llizing  other  methodologies,  Q  so^ts  and  Q  analy- 
ses, forced-choice,  and  ratings  do  not  support  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  two  factors  (motivators  and  hygienes) . 

1  rhaps  the  most  universal  criticism  of  Herzberg's 
".       -Fricto~  Theory  concerns  the  potential  overlap  of  his  11 
•  :        factors.   For  example,  the  motivator, 
a      ion,  is  associated  with  good  job  sequences  while  the 
•ne,  interpersonal  relations  with  supervisors  and  peers, 
is  a.c>-50ciated  with  bad  job  sequences. 

Graen  (1966)  criticized  the  coding  of  Herzberg's  fac- 
tors as  being  aot  completely  do t<  n  Ln  1  by  the  classifica- 

of  th(  ''.at:1  but  dependent  upon  the  rater's  interpretn- 
tion.   Such  a  lack  of  control  could  allow  the  same  response 
to  be  classified  differently  by  different  raters.  Gr 
(19i  the  dimensions  if  the  various  situations 

rlbed  i    1   I  1   ref  led  more  of  the 
preta t  iu:i  than  the 
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Ewen  (1964)  noted  two  additional  criticisms  of 
Herzberg' s  study;  the  first  concerned  sample  size,  and  the 
second,  validity  of  the  instrument.   Ewen  (1964)  argued 
that  since  Herzberg  et  al .  only  investigated  a  very  small 
fraction  of  jobs  (male  engineers  and  accountants)  they 
should  have  replicated  their  study  using  different  workers 
in  different  work  situations  before  proposing  recommenda- 
tions to  industry.   Ewen  (1964)  claimed  that  Herzberg  et  al . 
(1969)  presented  no  evidence  for  the  validity  of  the  semi- 
structural  interview  used  in  their  study.   He  also  noted 
that  no  parallel  form  or  test-retest  reliability  coefficient 
was  used  in  Herzberg' s  study,   In  opposition  to  this  criti- 
cism, Andexson  and  Nilsson  (1964)  claimed  that  the  reliabil- 
ity ana  validity  aspects  of  the  critical  incident  technique 
appeared  justifiable  and  that  any  information  gathered  in 
this  manner  is  both  reliable  and  valid. 

Hinrichs  and  Mischkind  (1967s1  argued  that  Herzberg 's 
data  did  not  adequately  test  his  own  notion  because  his  re- 
search was  not  based  solely  on  satisfaction  in  a  current 
job  situation.   Herzberg  et  al .  (1959)  requested  his  sub- 
jects to  indicate  a  time  when  they  were  satisfied  or  dis- 
satisfied with  their  jobs.,  whether  it  be  in  their  current 
position  or  any  other  job  they  may  have  had  in  the  past. 
As  a  result,  one  cannot  draw  iufererces  concerning  the  con- 
tributions of  various  job  factors  to  job  satisfaction  or 
job  dissatisfaction  because  there  is  no  indication  of  what 
specific  work  experience  was  being  reported  on. 
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King  (1970)  theorized  that  much  of  the  confusion  sur- 
rounding Herzberg's  theory  is  due  to  the  five  different  ver- 
sions of  the  Two-Factor  Theory  that,  have  either  been  sta,ted 
or  implied  by  researchers  in  their  studies.   According  to 
King  (1970)  these  versions  range  from  the  weakest,  (all  moti- 
vators combined  contribute  more  to  job  satisfaction  than  to 
jot  dissatisfaction,  and  all  hygienes  combined  contribute 
more  to  dissatisfaction  than  to  satisfaction)  to  the  strong- 
est version  (only  motivators  determine  satisfaction,  only 
hygienes  determine  dissatisfaction.)  . 

In  a  study  of  1,021  life  insurance  agents,  Ewen  (1964) 
discovered  that  some  factors  acted  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion predicted  by  Kerzberg.   Ewen  conciud3d  that  while  in- 
tx'insic  and  extrinsic  factors  can  bo  roth  sources  of  satis- 
faction and  dissatisfaction,  extrinsic  factors  are  present 

Wernirnont  and  Dunnette  (1966)  found  content  and  context 
items  each  to  be  sources  of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfac- 
tion in  a.  study  oi:  scientists  and  engineers.   Content  items 
were  more  predominant  in  both  satisfying  and  dissatisfying 
situations . 


Hoy ' s  and  Miskel's  Reformulated 
(Hgrzb er g)  Theory 

Despite  the  considerable  amount  of  criticism  levied 

against  Herzberg's  Two-Factor  Theory  and  the  fact  that  the 

thoorv  has  some  definite  weaknesses,  a  number  of  researchers 

feel  that  the  theory  should  not  be  abandoned  but  improved. 
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upon  instead.   In  their  book  entitled  E ducat ional  Administra- 
tjon:   Theory,  Research,  and  Practice,  Hoy  and  Miskel  (1978) 
are  among  those  who  feel  that  Herzberg' s  Two-Factor  Theory 
can  provide  a  basis  for  further  job  satisfaction  research 
if  the  following  procedures  are  adhered  to  by  researchers: 

1.  The  development  ox  an  acceptable  version 
of  the  theory,  one  that  is  stated  in  spe- 
cific terms 

2.  The  expansion  of  the  number  of  motivators 
and  hygiene  factors 

3.  That  individual  differences  should  be 
taken  into  consideration 

4.  The  elimination  of,  or  reinterpretation 
of  cne  concept  of  unidimensionality . 

(Hoy  L   Miskel,  1978,  p.  1PC<) 

In  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  above  objectives..  Hey 
and  Miskel  (1978)  proposed  an  extension  to  Herzberg's  Two- 
Factor  Theory  and  called  it  simply  the  Reformulated 
(Herzberg)  Theory.   Unlike  Herzberg's  Two-Factor  Theory, 
the  Reformulated  Theory  consists  of  three  factors  instead 
of  two:   motivators,  hygienes,  and  ambients. 

Motivators,  as  defined  by  Herzberg  et  ?i.  (1959),  are 
factors  which  are  associated  with  producing  employee  job 
satisfaction,   Five  factors  were  included  in  the  motivator 
classification:   achiev anient ,  recognition,  advancement,  re- 
sponsibility, and  work  itself.   When  contrasted  to  Herzberg': 
Two-Factor  Theory,  which  consisted  of  six  motivator  fac- 
tors, only  the  possibility  of  growth  factor  was  not  in- 
cluded 
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Hoy's  and  Miskel's  definition  of  hygienes,  as 
Hersberg's,  ref ers to  those  factors  which  contribute  to  an 
employee's  job  dissatisfaction,   Unlike  Herzberg's  theory, 
only  six  factors  were  included  in  this  category  instead  of 
eignt.   They  were:   relationship  with  subordinates/relation- 
ship with  peers  (interpersonal  relations),  supervision- 
teehiiical,  conpa.ny  policy  and  administration,  job  security, 
working  conditions.,  and  persona  1  life.   Salary  and  status 
factors,  although  included  in  Herzberg's  theory  as  hygienes, 
were  excluded  from  this  classification. 

tobients   the  third  and  distinctive  component  in  the 

Reformulated  (Kerzbergl  Theory,  are  defined  by  Hoy  and 

Miskel  as  moss  factors  which  occur  with  equal  frequency 

j.i:  both  satisfying  ana  dissatisfying  Incidents.   The  five 

airbients  as  defined  by  Hoy  and  Miskei  are: 

]    Salary  refers  to  all  those  sequences  of 

events'  in  which  compensation  plays  a.  role. 
This  is  the  same  definition  used  by 
Herzberg  et  al .  (1959). 

s -   Status  refers  to  a  series  of  events  in 
which  the  respondent  specifically  cites 
a  change  in  status  and  how  it  affects 
his  or  her  feelings  about  the  job. 

3   Growth  possibility  refers  to  growth  in 
specific  types  of  skill  areas  and  the 
Likelihood  of  an  individual  advancing 
within  an  organization.   Also  included 
within  this  definition  are  those  situa- 
tions in  which  there  is  a  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  growth.   This  is  the  same 
definition  which  was  used  by  Herzberg 
et  al.  (1959). 
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Hoy 


Ri sk  opportunity  refers  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  seeking  rewards  in  the  motivator 
group,  which  have  a  lower  probability  of 
success  over  those  in  the  hygiene  group, 
which  have  a  higher  probability  of  suc- 
cess . 

Relationship  with  superordinates  refers  to 
instances  involving  some  actual  verbaliza- 
tion about  the  characteristics  of  the  in- 
teraction between  the  worker  and  his/her 
supervisor.   (Hoy  &  Miskel,  1978,  p.  110) 

s  and  Miskel's  proposed  modification  of  Herzberg' 


heory  is  illustrated  in  Figure  6. 
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According  to  Hoy  and  Miskel  (1978)  the  Reformulated 
Theory  encompasses  the  following  three  hypotheses: 

1.  All  motivators,  as  a  group,  contribute  more 
to  job  satisfaction  than  to  job  dissatis- 
faction; however,  a  lack  of  adequate  moti- 
vators can.  contribute  to  dissatisfaction. 

2.  All  hygienes,  as  a  group,  contribute  more 
to  job  dissatisfaction  than  to  satisfac- 
tion, but  an  abundance  of  hygienes  can 

c c n t r :". b u t e  to  j  o b  s a t  i s f  a c  t  i o n  . 

3.  All  ambients,  as  a  group,  contribute  equally 
to  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction.   (Hoy 
and  Miskel,  1978,  p.  109) 

Horzberg  et  al.  (1959)  experienced  difficulty  in  classi- 
fying salary  due  to  the  fact  that  it  appeared  in  those  re- 
ports labeled  high  satisfaction  nearly  as  frequently  as  it 
appeared  in  those  labeled  low  satisfaction.   Herzborg  dis- 
covered that  when  salary  was  mentioned  in  a  report  classi- 
fied as  low  satisfaction,  it  was  generally  because  the  em- 
ployee felt  he  or  she  deserved  more  money.   Wolf  (1970)  re- 
ported that  salary  can  also  act  as  a  motivator,  particularly 
when  an  individual  can  see  a  direct  relationship  between  his 
or  her  salary  and  performance.   Hoy  and  Miskel  classified 
salary  as  an  ambient  since  it  may  act  as  both  a  satisfier 
and  as  a  dissatisf i er . 

Growth  possibility,  the  second  factor  included  in  the 
ambient  group,  may  function  as  both  a  motivator  or  a  hygiene 
dex>ending  upon  the  situation.   It  functions  as  a  motivator 
when  an  individual  is  presented  with  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement and/or  the  opportunity  to  improve  his  personal 
skills  within  ar  organisation,  and  as  a  hygiene  if  one  is 
defiled  the  opportunity  for  growth. 
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The  third  ambient,  risk  opportunity,  may  generate 
either  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  depending  on  an  in- 
dividual's orientation.   Kogan  and  Wallach  (1964)  claimed 
that  certain  types  of  individuals  are  attracted  to  a  job 
because  of  the  financial  safeguards  the  position  offers. 
These  people,  according  to  Kogan  and  Wallach  (1964),  are 
concerned  with  the  material  aspects  of  the  environment. 
and  prefer  a  job  where  hygiene  components  are  high.   Con- 
versely, there  are  other  individual  types  who  are  attracted 
to  work  situations  in  which  opportunities  for  achievement, 
recognition,  and  advancement  are  high,  and  who  are  less 
concerned  about  job  security  (Hoy  &  Miskel,  1978). 

Herzberg  et  al.  (1959),  following  a  review  of  15  re- 
search studies  concerning  the  determinants  of  job  satisfac- 
tion, found  that  while  supervision  was  the  second  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  source  of  worker  satisf action ,  it  was 
listed  fourth  as  a  source  of  empi03.ee  dissatisfaction. 
Because  of  this  fact,  Hoy  and  Miskel  (1978)  classified  the 
factor-,  relationships  to  suuerordinates .  as  an  ambient. 

Status,  the  fifth  ambient  factor  in  Hoy's  and  Miskel 's 
classification  scheme,  wa.s  also  found  to  act  as  both  a  sat- 
isf ier  and  as  a  dissatisfier  depending  or  whether  the  indi- 
vidual I'eels  he  or  she  is  being  adequately  compensated  for 
his  or  her   work.   Compensation  in  this  case  does  not  refer 
to  salary,  but  includes  such  items  as  a  company  car,  un- 
limited expense  account,  or  a  Larger  office,  etc. 
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Job  Satisfaction  Research  Among  Non-Instructional 
Admin i  str  at  or  s  in  H  igher  Education 

The  final  segment  of  this  chapter  presents  research 
which  has  been  conducted  in  the  area  of  job  satisfaction 
among  non-academic  administrators  in  the  field  of  higher  ed- 
ucate on , 

In  a  study  of  1,439  graduates  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  who  were  involved  in  administration,  Knox  (1953) 
concluded  that  working  conditions  are  appreciated  more  by 
the  raore    satisfied  worker  as  compared  to  the  less  satisfied 
worker,   Factors  such  as  effective  supervision,  freedom  of 
teaching  methods,  and  qualified  administrators  were  rated 
much  higher  by  satisfied  respondents. 

Cheatham  (1964),  in  a  study  of  student  personnel  ad- 
ministrators, found  that  they  derived  their  greatest  job 
satisfaction  from  involvement  with  students,  exercising 
leadership,  and  working  in  a  team  situation.   As  a  group, 
student  personnel  administrators  were  much  more  concerned 
about  the  intrinsic  rewards  of  their  positions.   In  a  re- 
lated study,  Scott;  (1965)  found  evidence  that  deans  of  stu- 
dents derive  their  greatest  job  satisfaction  from  the  na- 
ture cf  the  position  and  from  their  involvement  with  stu- 
dents-  Dissatisfaction,  he  found,  was  caused  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  position:   irregular  hours  and  the  general  lack 
of  appreciation  and  support  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and 
other  univers Lty  administrators . 
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In  an  investigation  involving  university  administrators 
not  possessing  academic  rank,  Elins  (1971)  found  that  in 
matters  related  to  security  and  job  satisfaction,  adminis- 
trators were  greatly  concerned  with  the  fringe  benefits  and 
administrative  policies  of  the  institution.   Other  factors 
found  to  influence  administrator  job  satisfaction  included 
salary,  provisions  for  attending  professional  meetings  and 
conferences,  and  the  opportunity  to  become  involved  in  bud- 
getary matters.   Positions  sampled  in  the  study  included: 
bursars,  directors  of  physical  plant,  directors  of  purchas- 
ing, and  directors  of  research. 

Strickland  (1973)  surveyed  89  chief  business  officers 
by  means  of  a  three-part  questionnaire  which  was  designed 
to  test  Herzberg's  Two-Factor  Theory.   Each  respondent  was 
asked  to  describe  two  incidents,  one  satisfying  and  one  dis- 
satisfying, regarding  their  present  position.   In  each  case 
the  individual  was  to  select  one  factor  from  Herzberg's  list 
of  six  motivators  and  eight  hygienes  which  was  the  most  in- 
fluential factor  in  their  present  position.   It  was  re- 
ported that  over  two-thirds  of  the  responses  were  supportive 
of  Herzberg's  Two- Factor  Theory.   Three  percent  were  found 
clearly  non-supportive,  and  the  remainder  only  partially 
supportive.   Motivators  proved  to  be  highly  significant  in 
those  incidents  classified  as  satisfying  whereas  hygienes 
wore  found  to  be  significant  in  incidents  labeled  dissatis- 
fying by  the  respondents. 
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Bowling-  (1973),  in  a  study  of  11  student  affairs  di- 
visions located  in  the  Southeast,  found  evidence  that  the 
leadership  of  chief  student  personnel  administrators  was 
positively  related  to  the  job  satisfaction  of  their  de- 
partment heads. 

Utilizing  a  36-item  questionnaire ,  Ohanesian  (1974)  re- 
searched 402  student  personnel  workers  employed  in  various 
administrative  levels  throughout  several  western  states. 
She  reported  the  following  trends  from  her  study:   individ- 
uals in  the  higher  level  positions  seem  to  indicate  a  higher 
satisfaction  level,  than  those  in  lower  level  positions;  in- 
dividuals in  lower  salary  level  positions  indicate  a  lower 
degree  of  job  satisfaction  than  individuals  who  earn  more 
m o vi e y ;  a n d  i  n d i v  1  du a  1  s  who  indicate  high  job  s a t  i  s f  a c t  i o n 
feel  that  recognition,  status,  advancement ,  input,  and  va- 
riety ol  job  opportunities  are  available  to  them.   Converse- 
Iv,  persons  indicating  low  job  satisfaction  did  not  feel 
thai  such  opportunities  were  available  to  them.   Ohanesian 
(1374.)  concluded  that  these  findings  give  Herzberg's  Two- 
Factor  Theory  credibility. 

Jackson's  (1975)  study  of  middle  managers  and  vice 
presidents  in  colleges  and  universities  found  evidence  to 
support  Herzberg's  Two-Factor  Theory.   Each  of  the  442  in- 
dividuals in  the  study  was  asked  to  select  one  factor  from 
48  pair:-:  whirl;  provided  the  greatest  satisfaction  for  them. 
The  list  of  4  8  pairs  was  the  result  of  pairing  Herzberg's 
et  al.'s  (1959)  six  motivators  with  each  of  his  eight 
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hygiene  factors.   Jackson  (1975)  concluded  that  middle- 
managers,  as  well  as  their  vj ce  presidents,  obtained  a 
higher  degree  of  job  satisfaction  from  motivators  as  com- 
pared to  hygiene  factors. 

A  significant  study  was  conducted  by  Haun  (1975)  con- 
cerning job  satisfaction  among  women  holding  the  title  of 
cr-an  or  department  head  who  performed  primarily  administra- 
tive duties.   The  results  of  her  research  indicated  that 
achievement,  content  of  work,  interpersonal  relations,  job 
control,  and  the  possibility  of  growth  were  the  primary 
sat.isfiers.   university  policy  and  administration,  inter- 
personal relations,  and  content  of  work  were  the  primary 
sources  of  dissatisfaction.   Factors  which  were  related  to 
job  content  were  reported  to  be  much  more  significant  in 
both  satisfying  and  dissatisfying  situations  than  were 
hygienes . 

One  of  the  most  recent  studies  to  support  Herzberg's 
Two-Factor  Theory  was  conducted  by  Thomas  (1977).   Utiliz- 
ing the  critical  incident  technique,  twelve  chief  academic, 
student  personnel,  and  business  officers  ".-ere  surveyed  from 
within  Florida's  Community  College  System.   Thomas  reported 
that  for  each  type  of  administrative  position,  motivators 
contributed  much  more  to  role  satisfaction  than  did  hy- 
gienes.  Hygienes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  found  to  con- 
tribute much  move  to  job  dissatisfaction  than  did  motiva- 
tors.  The  most  common  motivator  was  achievement;  however, 
work  itself,  responsibility,  and  recognition  were  present 
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in  considerably  more  positive  than  negative  incidents.  Com- 
pany policy  and  interpersonal  relations  were  by  far  the  most 
predominant  hygienes  present. 

The  most  recent  application  of  Herzberg ' s  Two-Factor 
Theory  reported  in  the  literature  was  conducted  by  Groseth 
(1978)  and  focused  on  five  student  personnel  administra- 
tive positions  in  the  Florida  State  University  System:   the 
chief  student,  personnel  administrator:  the  director  of  finan- 
cial aid;  the  director  of  the  student  union;  the  director  of 
housing;  and  the  director  of  counseling.   The  motivators. 
recognition,  achievement,  and  work  itself  were  mentioned 
more  often  in  .incidents  classified  as  satisfying  in  nature. 
The  most  frequently  mentioned  hygienes  were  intto. personal 
relationships,  working  conditions,  and  company  policy  and 
adraini  strati;..n . 


CHAPTER  III 

PRESENTATION  OF  DATA 

In  this  chapter  the  data  presented  were  collected  from 
interviews  with  25  administrative  affairs  staff  in  the 
Florida  Stare  University  System,   Five  administrators  were 
interviewed  in  each  of  the  following  positions:   director  of 
purchasing,  director  of  security  and  safety,  director  of  per- 
sonnel relations,  director  of  physical  plant,  and  university 
controller.   Each  administrator  was  personally  interviewed 
by  the  researcher  using  one  of  five  interview  guides  de- 
veloped specifically  for  each  position  (see  Appendices  A,  B, 
0.  D,  ana  E).   After  having  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
list  of  major  job  responsibilities  associated  with  his/her 
position  and  to  make  whatever  change?  considered  necessary, 
each  administrator  was  asked  to  recall  two  experiences  (one 
satisfying  and  one  dissatisfying)  related  to  each  of  his/her 
current  major  job  responsibilities.   Each  experience  (criti- 
cal incident,)  ^v<i:s    then  categorized  into  one  or  more  of  Hoy's 
and  Miskel's  sixteen  factors:   achievement,  recognition, 
work  itself,  responsibility,  advancement  (motivators);  su- 
pervision-technical, relationship  with  subordinates  and 
peers,  company  policy  and  administration,  working  condi- 
tions, persona]  life  or  job  security  (hygienes');  salary, 
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status,  growth  possibility,  risk  opportunity,  relationship 
with  superordinates  (ambients).   The  researcher,  using  his 
21  hypotheses  as  a  guide,  then  proceeded  to  analyze  the 
data  using  Chi -square  and  a  computer  software  program  called 
che  "Probable  impact  Exploration  System"  (P.I.E.S.)  based 
on  the  Bayesi.au  Statistical  Decision  Process. 

This  chapter  is  subdivided  into  six  sections.   The 
f-"-st  five  sections  present  a  separate  data  analysis  for 
each  administrative  position  (director  of  purchasing,  di- 
rector of  security  and  safety,  director  of  personnel  rela- 
tions, director  of  physical  plant,  university  controller) 
and  the  final  section  discusses  data  related  to  the  entire 
administrative  group.   The  first  section  presents  data  re- 
lated specifically  to  the  position  of  director  of  pur- 
chasing . 

Director  of  Purchasing 

Profile 

Of  the  five  directors  of  purchasing  selected  in  the 
sanroJe.  all  but  two  were  referred  to  by  the  title  of  "di- 
rector of  purchasing."   The  others  were  called  "director 
of  university  purchasing."   The  average  length  of  time 
served  in  this  capacity  was  7.2  years  with  the  range  being 
from  1  year  to  14  years.   With  the  exception  of  two  di- 
rectors  each  had  held  a  previous  administrative  position 
at  the  same  institution  prior  to  being  appointed  director 
of  purchasing.   The  other  two  persons  were  recruited 
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directly  from  private  enterprise.   Three  of  the  directors 
had  earned  the  equivalent  of  a  Bachelor  of  Science  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  two  reported  having  no  formal 
college  education.   Salaries  for  the  position  ranged  from 
a  low  of  $19,000  to  a  high  of  $24,500,  the  average  being 
$20,970.   The  mean  age  of  the  group  was  47.6  years  with  the 
ran-e  being  38  to  56  years  of  age.   Two  of  the  five  direc- 
tors were  females  (recently  appointed). 

The  major  job  responsibilities  identified  in  the 
Florida  State  University  System  Administrative  and  Profes- 
sional Job  Description  £9325  (1975)  and  selected  by  the  re- 
searches as  the  most  Important  tasks  associated  with  the 
position  proved  to  be  accurate.   Two  directors  mentioned 
having  additional  responsibilities  to  those  listed  on  the 
Interview  Guide  (see  Appendix  A).   One  reported  coordinating 
-he  canrous  insurance  program,  while  the  other  named  coordi- 
nating and  directing  the  campus  mail  service  and  supervis- 
ing a  centra]  receiving  and  storage  facility. 


Satisfying 


Experiences 


In  discussion  of  the  n.,ne  major  job  responsibilities 
with  the  researcher,  the  five  directors  of  purchasing  des- 
cribed a  total  of  45  satisfying  experiences.   In  eight 
caseo  the  researcher  found  it  necessary  to  assign  more  than 
one  factor  to  the  incident;  however,  no  more  than  two  fac- 
tors were  assigned  to  any  given  inciden 
tors  used  to  classify  the  satisfying  experiences 


Of  the  53  fae- 
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(critical  incidents),  35  were' motivators  (66%),  6  were  am- 
bients  (11%),  and  12  were  hygienes  (23%).   Considerably  more 
motivators  were  used  by  the  directors  of  purchasing  in  des- 
cribing satisfying  experiences  than  ambients  or  hygienes. 
(X"  (2)  -  25.53,  p  /ooi).   The  classification  of  satisfy- 
ing experiences ^  according  to  motivators,  ambients,  and  hy- 
gienes for  directors  of  purchasing  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

Fou2  of  Key's  and  Miskel's  five  motivators  were  pres- 
ent ir?  the  35  satisfying  incidents  described  by  the  direc- 
tors of  purchasing,  representing  66   percent  of  the  total. 
The  most  frequently  occurring  motivators  were  achievement 
(28%)  and  responsibility  (3  9%).   There  were  few  ambient  or 
hygiene  factors  associated  with  the  satisfying  experiences 
(critical  incidents).   Tn  the  ambient  classification,  three 
out  of  the  five  factors  were  present  resulting  in  11  per- 
cent of  the  tot  a.!  .   The  situation  was  similar  for  hygienes 
in  that  three  our  of  six  factors  were  present.   Interper- 
sonal relations  (13%)  was  the  third  most  frequently  indi- 
cated factor.   Motivators  outnumbered  ambients  and  hygiene; 
combined  by  e  margin  of  nearly  2  to  1. 

In  an  effort,  to  further  examine  the  extent  to  which  mo- 
tivators, ambients.  and  hvgienos  were  related  to  the  nine 
major  job  responsibilities  associated  with  the  position  of 
director  of  purchasing,  the  researcher  employed  a  computer 
software  program  called  the  "Probable  Impact  Exploration 
Svstern,"  better  known  as  P.T.E.S.   This  technique  was  util- 
ized in  an  attempt  to  predict  the  probability  that  the 
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Table  1 


Classification  of  Factors  in  Satisfying 
Incidents  for  Directors  of  Purchasing 


%  of  Total 
Factor  Classification  Number  (N=53) 


Mot iva  tors 
.Achievement 
Recognition 
Work  Itself 
Responsibility 
local  Motivators 

Ambient s 

Growth  Possibility 

p.  i  s  k  0  p  p  o  r  t  u  a  i 1  y 

B  e  1  a t  i  o  n  s  h  i  p  T»'s;  i  t  h 
Superordinates 

Total  Ambients 

Hygienes 

Supervision -Technical 

Interpersonal  Relations 

Company  Policy  and 
Adm i  nistration 

Total  Hygienes 


15  28 

4  8 

6  11 

10  19 

35  66 


2  4 
1  2 

3  6 

6  i] 


4 

8 

7 

13 

1 

2 

12 

23 
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three  factors  (motivators,  ambients,  and  hygienes)  would  re- 
cur in  other  directors  of  purchasing  positions  with  similar- 
types  of  job  responsibilities.   According  to  Nickens  (1977), 
there  are  two  advantages  to  using  this  technique.   First, 
it  enables  the  researcher  to  estimate  the  probability  of  oc- 
currence of   a  given  factor  when  range  limits  have  not  been 
previously  established.   Second,  in  situations  where  the 
sa.'r.le  size  is  relatively  small,  the  P.I.E.S.  technique  per- 
mits thy  data  to  be  analyzed  statistically.   Without  the 
benefit  of  this  technique,  little  meaningful  analysis,  if 
any,  could  be  undertaken. 

The  researcher  was  prohibited  from  utilizing  Chi-square 
because  there  were  feww  than  five  frequencies  for  many  of 
the  factors.   According  to  Seigel  (1956),  Chi-square  should 
not  be  administered  in  situations  where  20  percent  of  the 
frequency  ceils  contain  less  than  five  responses  and  also 
in  cases  where  no  frequencies  are  recorded  in  a  cell.   Table 
2  presents  data  in  which  the  probability  of  motivators,  am- 
bients. and  hygienes  (as  individual  groups)  contributes  to 
satisfying  experiences  for  directors  of  purchasing. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  2  illustrate   that  for  those 
individuals  functioning  in  the  capacity  of  a  director  of 
purchasing  and  whose  job  responsibilities  are  similar  in 
description  to  the  nine  major  tasks  commonly  associated  with 
the  position,  the  probability  of  a  motivator  contributing  to 
an  individual's  job  satisfaction  was  99.2.   The  probability 
of  an  ambient  or  hygiene  factor  contributing  to  a  person's 
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Table  2 


The  Probability  of  Motivators,  Arnbients. 
and  Hygienes  (As  Individual  Groups) 
Contributing  to  Satisfying  Experiences 
for  Directors  of  Purchasing 


Factor  Classification 
Motivators     Arnbients     Hygienes 


Number  of  Possible 
Occurrences 

'Exehangeab  i  1  i  t  y 

Expected  Outcome 

Observed  Out  come 

Probability  of  Out- 
come Being    ^ 

Probability  of  Out- 
come B  e  i  i  i  g     J> 


45 

45 

15 

15 

17 

17 

35 

6 

(35) 

99  . 2 

(6) 

6 

(35) 

0.8 

(6) 

93 

4  5 
15 
17 
12 

6.7   (12)   24.2 

93.3   (12)   75.8 


Standard  Deviation  7.5,  50%  Probability  Interval  12  to  22 

'Exchangeability  -  Point  one  would  consider  giving  equal  odds 
that"  the  value  would  be  "less  or  greater  than  (   ) 


job  satisfaction  was  6.7  and  24.2  respectively.   The  data  in 
the  category  of  motivators,  with  a  probability  of  occurrence 
being  less  than  99.2,  strongly  support   Hoy's  and  Miskel's 
Reformulated  (Herzberg)  Theory  that  motivators,  as  a  group, 
occur  more  frequently  in  incidents  classified  as  satisfying 
than  either  arnbients  or  hygienes. 
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Dissatisfying  Experiences 

Of  the  45  dissatisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents) 
reported  by  the  directors  of  purchasing,  23  were  classified 
as  motivators  (44%)   1  as  an  ambient  (2%),  and  28  as  hy- 
gienes (54%).   It  was  necessary  in  seven  situations  for 
the  researcher  to  assign  more  than  one  factor  to  an  inci- 
dent; however,  as  in  the  case  of  satisfying  experiences, 
no  more  than  two  factors  were  assigned.   Although  there 
were  considerably  more  hygienes  used  to  describe  dissatis- 
fying incidents  than  arabients,  this  was  not  the  case  when 
compared  to  motivators  (X2  (2)  =  23,86,  p  ^001).   Dissat- 
isfying experiences  for  directors  of  purchasing  are  classi- 
fied in  Table  3  according  to  motivators,  ambients  and  hy- 
gienes, 

The  data  in  Table  3  show  that  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  company  policy  and  administration  (29%),  there 
was  no  dominant  hygiene  related  to  the  dissatisfying  inci- 
dents for  directors  of  purchasing.   Interpersonal  relations 
was  the  second  most  frequently  mentioned  hygiene  (15%). 
Four  of  the  six  hygiene  factors  were  represented,  the  ex- 
ceptions being  personal  life  and  job  security.   It  is  note- 
worthy that  four  out  of  five  motivators  were  mentioned  as 
being  sources  of  dissatisfaction.   The  motivators,  achieve- 
ment and  work  itself,  were  present  in  33  percent  of  the  dis- 
satisfying experiences  reported.   One  ambient,  growth  pos- 
sibility, ivas  identified  as  a  source  of  dissatisfaction. 
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Table  3 


Classification  of  Factors  in  Dissatisfying 
Incidents  for  Directors  of  Purchasing 


Recognition 


Working  Conditions 
Total  Hygienes 


Factor  Classification  Number 


of   Total 
(N=52) 


■■'ot  ivators 

Achievement  7  14 


1  2 


Work  Itself  10  19 

Responsibility  5  10 

Total  Motivators  23  4  4 

Ambients 

Growth  Possibility  1  2 

Total  Ambients  1  2 

Hygienes 

Supervision-Technical  3             _   6 

Interpersonal  Relations  8  15 

Company  Policy  and 

Administration  15  29 


2  4 

28  54 


In  Table  4  the  probability  of  motivators,  ambients,  and 
hygienes  (as  individual  groups)  contributing  to  dissatisfying 
experiences  for  directors  of  purchasing  is  illustrated. 
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The  P.I.E.S.  technique  was  used  to  analyze  the  data.   This 
procedure  was  also  utilized  in  classifying  the  satisfying 
incidents  for  the  directors  of  purchasing. 


Table  4 

The  Probability  of  Motivators,  Ambients,  and 
Hygienes  (As  Individual  Groups)  Contributing  to 
the  Dissatisfying  Experiences 
for  Directors  of  Purchasing 


F a ctor  Classification 
Motivators    Ambients     Hygienes 


Number  of  Possible 


45  45  45 

15  15  15 

17  17  17 

bserved  Outcome             23  1  28 


0  c  c  u  r  r  e  n  c  e  s 
♦Exchangeability 
Expected  Outcom 


oos 


Probability  of  Out- 
come Being  <     (23)    78.8    (1)     1.8   (28)   93.3 

Probability  of  Out- 
come Being  >     (23)    21.2    (1)    98.2   (28)    6.7 


Standard  Deviation  7.5,  50%  Probability  Interval  12  to  22 
♦Exchangeability  -  Point  one  would  consider  giving  equal  odds 
that  the  value  would  be  less  or  greater  than  (   ) 


it  is  clear  from  the  data  in  Table  4  that  for  those  in- 
dividuals functioning  in  the  capacity  of  directors  of  pur- 
chasing and  whose  job  responsibilities  are  similar  in  nature 
to  the  aine  major  tasks  associated  with  the  position,  the 
probability  of  a  hygiene  contributing  to  an  individual's 
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dissatisfaction  was  93.3.   The  probability  of  a  motivator 
or  an  ambient  being  the  source  of  an  individual's  dissatis- 
faction was  78.8  and  1.8  respectively.   These  data  are  not 
contradictory  to  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  Reformulated  (Herzberg) 
Theory  in  that  hygienes,  as  a  group,  were  found  to  occur 
more  frequently  in  incidents  classified  as  dissatisfying 
fcr  the  directors  of  purchasing  than  either  motivators  or 
ambients.   In  should  be  noted  that  Hoy  and  Miskel  did  hy- 
pothesize that  a  lack  of  adequate  motivators  could  con- 
ceivably contribute  to  job  dissatisfaction;  however,  in 
discussing  their  theory  they  failed  to  define  the  term 
"adequate  motivators . " 

Satisfy in g /Dissatisfying  Experiences 

Out  of  the  105  factors  assigned  the  90  critical  inci- 
dents reported  by  the  directors  of  purchasing  (45  satisfying 
and  45  dissatisfying)  7  ambients  were  found  to  be  present. 
Table  5  is  a  breakdown  of  all  critical  incidents   (satisfy- 
ing and  dissatisfying)  according  to  motivators,  ambients, 
and  hygienes  for  the  position  of  director  of  purchasing. 
The  percentages  of  each  row  total  are  included  in  paren- 

The  data  in  Table  5  indicate   the  unequal  representa- 
tion of  ambient  factors  in  both  satisfying  and  dissatisfy- 
ing incidents.   These  findings  appear  to  be  contradictory 
to  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  theory  that  ambients,  as  a  group, 
occur  with  equal  frequency  in  both  satisfying  and  dissatis- 
fying incidents.   The  fact  that  ambients,  as  a  group, 
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Table  5 


Distribution  of  all  Critical  Incidents 

(Satisfying  and  Dissatisfying)  by  Factor 

Classification  for  Directors  of  Purchasing 


Factor  Classification 


Incident  Type     Motivators    Ambients    Hygienes    Total 


35  6         12        53 

(66%)  (11%)      (23%)     (100%) 


Dissatisfying         2? 


l  28        52 


(44%)         (2%)       (54%)     (100%) 

Total  Incidents       58  7         40       105 

rotal  m^aenrs  ^        ^^  (3g%)    (]0{)%) 


comprised  7  percent  of  the  total  raises  some  question,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  researcher,  concerning  the  validity  of  this 
classification  in  Hoy's  and  Miskei's  theory. 

0  v  e  i-  a  11  Job  Satisfaction/Pis  satisfaction 

The  final  two  questions  asked  the  directors  of  purchas- 
ing in  the  interviews  concerned  their  overall  job  satisfac- 
tion and  dissatisfaction  (see  Appendix  A).   Each  director 
was  asked  to  describe  the  most  overall  satisfying  single  in- 
cident in  his/her  position  and  conversely,  an  incident  which 
caused  the  most  overall  job  dissatisfaction.   Of  the  7  fac- 
tors used  to  classify  the  most  overall  satisfying  job  ex- 
perience, 4  were  motivators  (58%),  1  was  an  ambient  (14%), 
and  2  were  hygienes  (29%).   Factors  which  contributed  to 
overall  job  satisfaction  are  classified  in  Table  6. 
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Table  6 


Classification  of  Factors  Contributing 

to  Overall  Job  Satisfaction  for 

Directors  of  Purchasing 


Factor  Classification 


Number 


%  of  Total 
(N=7) 


ors 


Work  Itself 
Responsibility 
Total  Motivators 


29 
29 
58 


Ambients 

Growt h  Poss  ib i 1 i t y 

Total  Ambients 


14 
14 


Hygienes 

Personal  Life 
Total  Hygienes 


14 

14 
29 


There  were  no  dominant  factors  in  the  experiences  re- 
lated by  the  directors  concerning,-  their  overall  job  satis- 
faction.  The  motivators,  work  itself  and  responsibility, 
were  each  mentioned  twice  and  comprised  58  percent  of  the 
total.   The  only  ambient  indicated  was  growth  possibility 
(14%)  in  addition  to  the  hygienes  job  security  and  personal 
life  (29%).   Of  the  five  factors  used  to  classify  the  most 
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overall  dissatisfying  job  experience,  1  was  a  motivator 
(20%),  no  ambient s  were  identified,  and  4  were  hygienes 
(80%).  Factors  contributing  to  overall  job  dissatisfac- 
tion are  presented  in  Table  7. 

Table  7 

Classification  of  Factors  Contributing 

to  Overall  Job  Dissatisfaction  for 

Directors  of  Purchasing 


Factor  Classification 


Number 


%  of  Total 
(N=5) 


Motivators 
Advancement 

Total  Motivator 


20 
20 


Amhients 

None  Reported 

Hygienes 

Company  Policy  and 
Administration 

Interpersonal  Relations 

Working  Conditions 

Total  Hygienes 


20 
40 
20 
80 


Four  hygienes  and  one  motivator  -were  found  to  bo  respon- 
sible for  contributing  to  overall  job  dissatisfaction  for  di- 
rectors of  purchasing.   Of  the  lour  hygienes  related  to  job 
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dissatisfaction,  two  wore  classified  as  interpersonal  rela- 
tions (40%);  working  conditions  (20%)  and  company  policy  and 
administration  (20%)  each  was  mentioned  once.   Advancement 
was  the  single  motivator  indicated  as  a  source  of  job  dissat- 
isfaction. 


Director  of  Security  and  Safety 


Profile 


va- 


The  directors  of  security  and  safety  are  known  by  a 
riety  of  titles  throughout  the  Florida  State  University  Sys- 
tem.  One  version  or  another  of  the  following  titles  was 
used:   "Director  of  University  Police, -  "University  Police 
Director  II,"  or  "Director  of  Public  Safety."   The  average 
length  of  service  for  this  group  was  10.6  years,  the  range 
being  3.5  years  to  25  years.   Four  persons  had  earned  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  emphasis 
either  in  criminology  or  in  sociology.   One  director,  the 
youngest  of  the  group,  had  acquired  a  masters  degree  in 
police  administration.   Salaries  for  the  position  ranged 
from  a  low  of  $21,900  to  a  high  of  $26,800,  the  average 
being  $24,800.   The  average  age  of  the  directors  was  47  years 
old,  the  range  being  36  years  to  54  years.   Without  exception 
all  directors  of  security  and  safety  were  men  (statewide). 

The  seven  major  job  responsibilities  which  were  se- 
lected by  the  researcher  from  the  Florida  State  University 
System  Administrative  and  Professional  Job  Description 
#1893  (1975)  proved  to  be  accurate.   There  were  no  additions 
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or  deletions  suggested  by  the  directors  concerning  the  list 
of  job  tasks. 

Sat  is f ying  Experiences 

Discussions  with  the  directors  of  security  and  safety 
concerning  their  seven  major  job  responsibilities  produced 
35  satisfying  experiences,   'ft  was  necessary  for  the  re- 
searcher (in  ten  instances)  to  assign  more  than  one  factor 
to  the  satisfying  experiences.   Of  the  45  factors  used  in 
the  classification,  27  were  motivators  (60%),  4  were  am- 
bients (9%),  and  14  were  hygienes  (31%).   Motivators  oc- 
curred much  more  frequently  than  either  ambients  or  hy- 
gienes in  those  incidents  classified  as  satisfying  by  the 
directors  of  security  and  safety  (X^  (2)  •■=  17.74r  p  C001). 
These  satisfying  experiences,  categorized  into  motivators, 
ambients  and  hygienes,  are  presented  ic.   Table  8. 

Four  out  of  five  motivators  were  present  in  the  satis- 
fying experiences  described  by  the  directors  of  security 
and  safety.   Achievement,  recognition,  work  itself,  and  re- 
sponsibility were  the  four  motivators  identified.   Together, 
these  tour  factors  comprisoc  80  percent  of  the  total. 
Achievement  was  by  Car  the  most  frequently  mentioned  moti- 
vator (31%).   Only  two  ambients,  salary  and  relationship 
with  superordinates ,  were  mentioned  as  being  sources  of 
satisfaction  (9%),   In  the  14  hygienes  that  were  identified 
in  the  satisfying  incidents,  interpersonal  relations  oc- 
curred most  frequently  (18%).   Motivators  outnumbered  am- 
bients and  hygienes  combined  by  a  margin  of  nearly  2  to  1. 
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Table  8 


Classification  of  Factors  in  Satisfying 
Incidents  for  Directors  of  Security  and  Safety 


Factor  Classification 


Niimhfi  r 


h£±  I'^ators 
Achievement 
Eecogni tion 
stork  Itself 
R  e  s  p  o  n  s  i  b  i  1  i  t  y 
Total  Motivators 


14 
6 

2 
5 

27 


%  of  Total 
(N=45) 


31 

13 

4 

11 
60 


Arnbients 

Salary 

Relationship  With 
Super or din ares 

T  o  t  a  1  Arab  i  e  n  t  s 


nygienes 

Super vis ion -Technical 

Interpersonal  Relations 

Company  Policy  and 
A  dm  i  n  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  o  n 

Wo  r  k  i  n  g  Conditions 

Total  Hygienes 


3 
8 

2 

1. 

14 


7 

18 

4 

2 
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The  seven  major  job  responsibilities  associated  with 
the  director  of  security  and  safety  position  were  further 
analyzed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  motivators.,  am- 
bients,  and  hygienes  were  related  to  satisfying  experi- 
ences.  The  researcher  utilized  the  P.I.E.S.  technique,  a 
computer  software  program  developed  by  Dr.  John  Nickens 
(1977)  at  the  University  of  Florida.   Table  9  presents  data 
concerning  the  probability  of  motivators,  ambients ,  and  hy- 
gienes (as  individual  groups)  contributing  to  satisfying 
experiences  for  directors  of  security  and  safety. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  9  illustrate  that  for 
those  individuals  functioning  in  the  capacity  of  a  director 
of  security  and  safety  and  whose  job  responsibilities  are 
similar  in  description  to  the  seven  major  tasks  commonly 
associated  with  the  position,  the  probability  of  a  moti- 
vator contributing  to  an  individual's  job  satisfaction  was 
high  (98,9);  conversely,  the  probability  of  an  ambient  fac- 
tor contributing  to  a  person's  job  satisfaction  was  low 
(5.5).   The  probability  of  hygienes  occurring  in  satisfying 
incidents  was  not  as  profound  as  in  the  case  of  motivators 
(54.0).   Motivators,  with  the  probability  of  occurrence 
being  less  than  93.9,  strongly  supported  Hoy's  and 
Miskel's  theory  chat,  as  a  group,  motivators  occur  more 
frequently  in  experiences  (critical  incidents)  classified 
a  s  s  a  t  j.  s  f  y  i  n  g  t  h  a.  n  e  :i  t  h  e  r  amb  i  e  n  t  s  o  r  h  y  g  i  e  n  e  s  . 
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Table  9 


The  Probability  of  Motivators,  Ambients,  and 
Hygienes  (As  Individual  Groups)  Contributing 

to  Satisfying  Experiences  for 
Directors  of  Security  and  Safety 


Facxor  Classification _ 
Motivators    Ambients    Hygienes 


Siiniber  of  Possible 

Occurrences  35 

f E xc hangeab  i 1 i  t y  1 1 . 7 

Expected  Outcome  13.6 

Observed  Outcome  27 

P robab i lit y  o x  Out - 

come  Being    <  (27)    98.9 

Probability  of  Out- 
come Being     >  (27)     1.1 


•J<-v 

35 

11.7 

11,7 

13.6 

13.6 

4 

14 

(4) 

5.5 

(14) 

54 

(4) 

G4.5 

(14) 

46 

Standard  Deviation  5,833,  50%  Probability  Interval  9.6 
to  11.6 

'Exchangeability  --  Point  one  would  consider  giving  equal 
odds  that  the  value  would  be  less  or  greater  than  (   ) 


D i ^satisfying  Expe riences 

Interviews  with  the  directors  of  security  and  safety  re- 
sulted In  35  classifications  of  dissatisfying  experiences. 
Of  the  factors  used  in  the  classification,  18  were  motiva- 
tors (43/c),  2  were  ambients  (5%).  and  22  wore  hygienes  (52%) 
There  were  considerably  more  hygienes  than  ambients  to  des- 
cribe dissatisfy  lag  incidents;  however,  this  was  not  the 


o;3 


2  / 

case  when  compared  to  motivators  (X   (2)  =  16.0,  p  /.GDI). 

Table  10  presents  the  classification  of  dissatisfying  ex- 
periences for  directors  of  security  and  safety  according  to 
mot ivators ,  ambients ,  and  hygi enes . 

Table  10 

Classification  of  Factors  in  Dissatisfying 
Incidents  for  Directors  of  Security  and  Safety 


Factor  Classification  Number        %  ?£  Total 

(N=42) 


Mot i  v  a  t or s 

Achievement  4  io 

Recogn i t  ion  9  21 

Work  Itself  5  12 

Total  Motivators  18  43 

Ambients 

Relationship  With 

Superordinates  2  5 

Total  Ambients  2  5 

Hygienes 

Super vis ion -Technical 

I n t e r p e r s o n a J  R elations 

Comp a n  y   Policy   an d 
Adrainistra  t  ion 

Wo  r  k i  n g  C  o n d i t i  o n s 

Total  Hygienes 


2 

5 

12 

29 

6 

14 

2 

5 

22 

52 
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Interpersonal  relations  (29%)  and  company  policy  and 
administration  (14%)  were  the  two  major  hygienes  present  in 
the  dissatisfying  incidents  of  the  directors  of  security  and 
safety.   Four  out  of  six  hygienes  were  present;  the  excep- 
tions, personal  life  and  job  security.   Although  only  three 
out  of  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  five  motivators  were  present 
(achievement ,  recognition,  and  work  itself),  they  repre- 
sented 43  percent  of  the  total.   Recognition  (21%)  was  the 
chief  motivator  present  in  the  dissatisfying  incidents  and 
work  itself  (12%)  was  rated  second.   The  only  ambient  fac- 
tor to  be  mentioned  as  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  was  re- 
lationship with  superordinates . 

Table  11  presents  the  probability  of  motivators,  arn- 
bients  and  hygienes  (as  individual  groups)  contributing  to 
dissatisfying  experiences  for  directors  of  security  and 
safety.   The  data  were  analyzed  according  to  the  P.I.E.S. 
technique.   This  procedure  was  also  employed  in  classifying 
the  satisfying  incidents  of  the  directors  of  security  and 
safety. 

According  to  the  data  in  Table  11.  for  those  individu- 
als functioning  in  the  capacity  of  director  of  security  and 
safety  and  whose  job  responsibilities  are  similar  in  des- 
cription  to  the  seven  major  tasks  commonly  associated  with 
the  position,  the  probability  of  a  hygiene  contributing  to 
an  individual's  dissatisfaction  was  91.9;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  probability  of  a  motivator  or  an  ambient  contributing  to 
a  person's  job  dissatisfaction  was  78 . 8  and  2.3  respectively. 
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Table  ] 1 


The  Probability  of  Motivators,  Ambients,  and 

Hygienes  (As  Individual  Groups)  Contributing 

to  the  Dissatisfying  Experiences  for 

Directors  of  Security  and  Safety 


Fa ctor  Classification 
Motivators    Ambients    Hygienes 


Number  of  Possible 

-Exchan  geabil i  ty 

Expected  Outcome 

Observed  Out  come 

Probability  of  Out- 
come Being    <(      (18)    78 . S   (2)     2.3   (22)  91.9 

Probability  of  Out- 
come Being     }  (18)    21.2   (2)    97.7   (22)   8.1 


25 

35 

35 

11  .7 

11.7 

11.7 

13.6 

13,6 

13.6 

18 

2 

22 

Standard  Deviation  5.833,  50%  Probability  Interval  9.6 

t  o  1  ? .  6 

'Exchangeability  --  Point  one  would  consider  giving  equal 
odds  that  the  value  would  be  less  or  greater  than  (   ) 


Although  the  probability  of  a  motivator  being  the  source  of 
a r  1 n d  i  v  i  du a  i ' 3  j o b  d i s s  a  t  i s  f a c t  i o  n  was  relative 1 y  h  i  g h 
t.78.8).,  the  data  did  not  contradict  Hoy's  and  Miskel's 
theory.   As  previously  noted,  Hoy  and  Miskel  did  theorize 
that  a  lack  of  adequate  motivators  could  conceivably  con- 
tribute to  job  dissatisfaction. 


> 
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Sat.  isf v ing/Dissatisfying  Experi encves 

Of  the  87  factors  assigned  to  the  70  critical  incidents 
described  by  the  directors  of  security  and  safety  (35  satis- 
fying and  35  dissatisfying),  6  ambients  were  present.   Table 
12  presents  a  breakdown  of  all  critical  incidents  (satisfy- 
ing and  dissatisfying)  by  motivators,  ambients  and  hygienes 
for  directors  of  security  ana  safety.   The  percentages  of 
each  row  total  are  included  in  parentheses. 

Table  12 

Distribution  of  all  Critical  Incidents 

(Satisfying  and  Dissatisfying)  by  Factor 

Classification  for 

Directors  of  Security  and  Safety 


Factor  Classification 
Incident  Type    Motivators   Ambients   Hygienes   Total 


Satisfying  27  4  14       45 

(60%)  (9%)  (31%)  (100%) 

Dissatisfying        13  2  22       42 

(43%)  (5%)  (52%)  (100%) 

Total  Incidents      45  6  36       87 

(52%)  (7%)  (41%)  (100%) 


The  disproportionate  number  of  ambient  factors  occurring 
in  both  satisfying  and  dissatisfying  incidents  is  presented 
in  Table  12.   These  findings  appear  io  be  contradictory  to 
Hoy's  and  Miskei's  theory  that  ambients.  as  a  group,  occur 
with  equal!  frequency  in  both  satisfying  and  dissatisfying 
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incidents.  The  fact  that  ambients,  as  a  group,  comprised 
only  ?  percent  of  the  total  factors  raises  some  question. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  researcher,  concerning  the  validity 
of  this  classification  in  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  theory. 

0  ve  r  a  1  l_Jc iP__Sati  sfact  ion /Dissatisfaction 

The  final  two  interview  questions  asked  the  directors 
cf  security  and  safety  concerned  their  overall  job  satisfac- 
tion and  dissatisfaction  (see  Appendix  B).   Each  question 
was  studied  to  determine  which  of  the  three  groups  (motiva- 
tors, ambients,  or  hygienes)  was  most  responsible  for  an  in- 
dividual's overall  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction. 
Of  the  six  factors  used  to  classify  the  most  overall  satis- 
fying job  experience,  all  were  motivators  (100%).   Table  13 
presents  a  classification  of  factors  found  to  contribute  to 
o v e r all  j ob  s at  i s f  a c t i o n  . 

According  to  Table  13,  motivators  were  the  predominate 
far. tors  in  the  experiences  related  by  the  directors  of  se- 
curity  and  safety  to  their  overall  job  satisfaction.   Of 
the  six  motivators,  two  were  classified  as  recognition  (33%) 
and  two  as  achievement  (33%).   The  central,  idea  in  the  recog- 
nition incidents  involved  being  honored  by  students,  staff. 
or  fellow  colleagues  for  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
academic  or  local  community  (being  named  "man  of  the  year'' 
by  student  government).   In  the  case  of  achievement,  the 
two  incidents  described  by  the  directors  involved  their 
be  in?!  in  n    position  to  upgrade  their  organization  from  one 
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Table  13 


Classification  of  Factors  Contributing 

to  Overall  Job  Satisfaction  for 
Directors  of  Security  and  Safety 


F a c t o r  C ] a ssificati o i 

M otiva tor s 

Aoh  ie veme  n  t 
Recognition 
Work  Itself 
Re  spon s i  b i 1  i c  y 
Total  Motivators 


of  Total 
(N=6) 


33 
33 
17 
17 
100 


Axnbients 

None  Re do r tea 


Hygienes 

N o n  e  R e po v t e d 


of  mediocrity  to  one  of  the  most  efficiently  run  campus  lav; 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  State, 

Of  the  six  factors  used  to  classify  the  most  overall 
dissatisfying  job  experience,  1  was  an  ambient  (17%),  5 
were  hygienes  (83%),  and  no  motivators  were  reported.   Fac- 
tors which  contributed  to  overall  job  dissatisfaction  are 
oresented  in  Table  14 . 
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Table  14 


Classification  of  Factors  Contributing 

to  Overall  Job  Dissatisfaction  for 

Directors  of  Security  and  Safety 


%  of  Total 
Factor  Classification  Number  (N=6) 


Motivators 
None  Reported 

Ambient s 

Growth  Possibility  1  17 


Total  Ambients 

Hygienes 

Supervis  •-Oii-Teehnica  1 

Interpersonal  Re] atiom 

Company  Policy  and 
Administration 

Total  Hygienes 


1  17 

1  17 

2  33 

2  33 

5  83 


Five  hygienes  and  one  ambient  were  responsible  for. 
overall  job  dissatisfaction  for  the  directors.   Of  the  five 
hygienes  related  to  job  dissatisfaction,  two  were  classified 
as  company  policy  (33%)  and  two  as  interpersonal  relations 
(33%).   The  two  main  ideas  underlying  company  policy  and 
administration  concerned  the  number  and  variety  of  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  imposed  upon  university  police 
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departments  and  the  inability  of  the  state  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  law  enforcement  agencies  in  an  efficient  and  timely 
fashion.  Incidents  related  to  interpersonal  relations  con- 
cerned disappointment  on  the  part  of  the  directors  toward 
the  performance  and/or  attitude  of  an  individual  under  their 
employ.  The  other  factor  determined  to  be  a  source  of  over- 
all job  dissatisfaction  was  growth  possibility,  an  ambient. 

Director  of  Person nel  Relations 

Profile 

The  most  common  title  associated  with  the  position  of 
chief  personnel  officer  was  that  of  "Director  of  Personnel 
Relations."   Three  of  the  five  persons  interviewed  held  this 
title.   The  remaining  two  directors  preferred  to  be  called 
"Director  of  University  Personnel  Relations."   The  directors 
of  personnel  relations  had  held  their  jobs  for  an  average  of 
6.12  years,  the  range  being  less  than  1  year  to  15  years. 
Three  of  the  directors  had  come  to  their  positions  from 
other  institutions  of  higher  education,  while  two  had  been 
recruited  directly  from  private  enterprise.   All  five  di- 
rectors had  extensive  experience  in  the  field  of  personnel 
prior  to  being  appointed  to  their  present  positions.   Four 
of  the  directors  had  earned  masters  degrees  in  employee  re- 
lations and/or  personnel  management  whereas  the  fifth  had  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  sociology.   Salaries  for  the 
position  ranged  from  a  low  of  820,000  to  a  high  of  $32,500, 
the  average  being  $26,300.   The  average  age  of  the  directors 
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was  47.4  years,  the  range  being  36  years  to  57  years.  All 
of  the  directors  of  personnel  relations  researched  in  this 
study  were  men , 

The  ten  major  job  responsibilities  which  were  selected 
by  the  researcher  from  the  Florida  State  University  System 
.Administrative  and  Professional  Job  Description  #93361  (1975) 
-ere  acceptable  to  the  respondents.   One  director  indicated 
that  a  significant  amount  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  con- 
tract negotiations  and  acting  on  behalf  of  the  president  of 
the  institution  in  labor  disputes.   There  were  no  other  sug- 
gested additions  or  deletions  by  the  other  directors  of  per- 
sonnel relations. 

Sat i sfying  Exp er fences 

The  directors  of  personnel  relations  described  50  sat- 
isfying experiences  when  discussing  the  ten  major  responsi- 
failities  wich  the  researcher.   Of  the  60  factors  used  in  the 
classification  of  these  incidents,  46  were  motivators  (77%), 
4  were  ambients  (7%),  and  10  were  hygienes  (17%).   Jt  was 
necessary  to  describe  ten  incidents  by  using  more  than  one 
factor.   There  were  considerably  more  motivators  used  by  the 
directors  of  personnel  relations  in  describing  their  satisfy- 
ing experiences  than  either  ambients  cr  hygienes  (X2  (2)  = 
51. 6,  p  <001.   The  number  and  corresponding  percentages  of 
motivators,  ambients,  and  hygienes  into  which  the  satisfy- 
ing incidents  for  directors  of  personnel  relations  were 
classified  are  presented  in  Table  15. 


Table  15 

Classification  of  Factors  in 

Satisfying  Incidents  for 

Directors  of  Personnel  Relations 


Factor  Classification  Number 


%   of  Total 
(N=60) 


Mot ivators 

Achievement  25  42 

Recognition  7  12 

Work  Itself  9  15 

Res  p  o  n s i b  i 1 i t y  5  8 

Total  Motivators  46  77 

Ambient s 

Risk  Opportunity  2  3 

Relationship  With 

Superordinates  2  3 

Total  Ambients  4  7 

Hygienes 

Supervision-Technical  3  5 

I n t e rp e r so n a 1  R e 1 at  ion s  6  10 

Co  mp  a  n  y  P  o  I  x  c  v  a  n  d 

Administration  1  2 

Total  Hygienes  10  17 
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Four  out  of  five  motivators  were  present:   achieve- 
ment, recognition,  work  itself,  and  responsibility.   Achieve- 
ment was  the  most  frequently  occurring  motivator,  comprising 
42  percent  of  the  total;  work  itself  was  a  distant  second. 
Risk  opportunity  and  relationship  with  superordinates  were 
the  only  two  ambients  present,  resulting  in  7  percent  of  the 
rota].   The  situation  was  similar  for  hygienes  in  that  three 
out  of  six  'actors  were  found  present.   Interpersonal  rela- 
tions was  the  most  prevalent  hygiene  represented  in  the 
satisfying  incidents,  10  percent  of  the  total  factors.   Mo- 
tivators were  found  to  outnumber  ambients  and  hygienes  com- 
bined by  a  margin  of  over  3  to  1 . 

The  ten  major  job  responsibilities  associated  with  the 
director  of  personnel  relations  were  further  analyzed  to  de- 
termine the  extent-  to  which  motivators,  ambients,  and  hy- 
gienes were  related  to  satisfying  experiences.   The  data 
were  analyzed  using  the  "Probable  Impact  Exploration  System" 
(P.I.E.S.).   The  probability  of  motivators,  ambients,  and 
hygienes  (as  individual  groups)  contributing  to  satisfying 
experiences  for  directors  of  personnel  relations  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  16. 

According  to  the  data  presented  in  Table  16,  those  in- 
dividuals functioning  in  the  capacity  of  directors  of  per- 
sonnel relations  and  whose  job  responsibilities  are  similar 
in  description  to  the  ten  major  tasks  commonly  associated 
with  the  position,  the  probability  of  a  motivator  contribu- 
ting to  ?■    person's  job  satisfaction  was  100,  whereas  the 
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Tab] e  16 


The  Probability  of  Motivators,  Ambients 
and  Hygienes  (As  Individual  Groups) 
Contributing  to  Satisfying  Experiences 
for  Directors  of  Personnel  Relations 


Factor  Classification 
Motivators     Ambients     Hygienes 


jNa"::sr  ox  Possible 
Occurrences 

♦■Exchangeability 

Expected  Outcome 

Oo s e r v ed  Ou t come 

Probability  of  Out- 
come Being    <C 

Probability  of  Out- 
come Being     ^> 


50 

16.7 
19.4 
46 

(46)       100  (4)  3.6       (10)       13.6 

(46)  0  (4)  96.4       (10)       86.4 


50 

50 

16.7 

16.7 

19.4 

19.4 

4 

10 

>eviation   8.333,    50%  Probability    Interval    13.7 


to    d.  o .  i 


♦Exchangeability  -  Point  one  would  consider  giving  equal  odds 
that  the  value  would  be  less  or  greater  than  (   ) 


probability  of  an  ambient  or  hygiene  being  responsible  was 
3.6  and  13,6  respectively.   The  data,  in  the  case  of  moti- 
vators having  a  probability  of  outcome  being  less  than  100, 
strongly  support   Hoy's  and  Miskel ' s  theory  that  motivators, 
as  a  group,  occur  more  frequently  in  incidents  classified  as 
satisfying;  to  the  individual  than  either  ambients  or  hygienes. 
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Dissatisfying  E xperien ces 

In  discussing  the  dissatisfying  critical  incidents 
which  occurred  in  their  ten  primary  job  tasks-,  the  directors 
of  personnel  relations  identified  59  factors  of  which  22 
were  motivators  (37%),  1  was  an  ambient  (2%),  and  36  were 
hygienes  (61%).   The  researcher  found  it  necessary  to  use 
more  than  one  factor  when  describing  nine  of  the  incidents; 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  classifying  satisfying  experi- 
ences, no  more  than  two  factors  were  assigned  to  an  incident. 

There  were  considerably  more  hygienes  used  to  describe  dis- 

2 

satisfying  incidents  than  motivators  or  ambients  (X   (2)  = 

3.1.56,  p  <f,001)„   The  dissatisfying  incidents  as  described 
by  the  directors  of  personnel  relations  and  classified  ac- 
cording to  motivators,  ambients.,  and  hygienes  are  presented 
in  Table  17. 

The  data  in  Table  17  show  that,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  company  policy  and  administration  (32%),  there 
was  no  dominant  hygiene  related  to  the  dissatisfying  inci- 
dents for  the  directors  of  personnel  relations.   Interper- 
sonal relations  was  the  second  most  frequently  mentioned 
hygiene  (15%).   Four  out  of  six  hygienes  were  present;  the 
exceptions  were  personal  life  and  security.   Together  they 
comprised  61  percent  of    the  total.   Achievement  (12%)  was 
the  most  frequently  mentioned  source  of  dissatisfaction  fol- 
lowed by  work  itself  (.1.0%)  and  responsibility  (10%).   Risk 
opportunity  was  the  only  ambient  mentioned. 
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Table  17 


Classification  of  Factors  in 

Dissatisfying  Incidents  for 

Directors  of  Personnel  Relations 


Factor  Classification 


Number 


%  of  Total 
(N=59) 


Motivators 
A  c  b.  i  e  veiBe  n  t 
Recognition 
Work  Itself 
R  e  s  p  o  a  s  i  b  i  1  i  t  y 
T  o  t  a  I  M  o  t  i  v  a  t  o  r  s 


7 
3 
6 

6 
22 


12 

5 
10 
10 
37 


Arioients 

Risk  Opportunity 
Total  AmoienTs 


Hygienes 

S  u  p  e  r  v  1  s  i  o  n  -  T  e  c  h  n  i  c  a  1 

Interpersonal  Relations 

Company  Policy  and 
A  d  m  i  n  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  o  n 

■vVorking  Conditions 

Total  Hygienes 


5 

9 

19 

o 

36 


9 

15 

32 

5 
61 
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In  Tabic  IS  the  probability  of  motivators,  ambients,  and 
hygienes  (as  individual  groups)  contributing  to  dissatisfy- 
ing experiences  for  the  directors  of  personnel  relations  is 
presented.   The  P.I.E.S.  technique  was  used  to  analyze  the 
data.   This  procedure  was  also  employed  in  classifying  the 
satisfying  incidents  lor  the  directors  of  personnel  rela- 

According  to  the  data  presented  in  Table  18,  for  those 
individuals  functioning  in  the  capacity  of  directors  of  per- 
sonnel relations  and  whose  job  responsibilities  are  similar 
in  nature  to  the  ten  major  tasks  commonly  associated  with 
the  position,  the  probability  of  a  hygiene  contributing  to 
an  individual's  dissatisfaction  was  97.7.   On  the  other 
hand,  the  probability  of  a  motivator  or  an  ambient  contribu- 
ting to  a  person's  job  dissatisfaction  was  61.8  and  1.1  re- 
spectively.  Even  though  the  probability  of  a  motivator 
being  the  source  of  an  individual's  dissatisfaction  was 
relatively  high  (81.8),  this  data  do  not  contradict  Hoy's 
and  Miskel's  theory  that  hygienes,  as  a  group,  occur  more 
frequently  in  incidents  classified  as  dissatisfying  (for 
the  directors  of  personnel  relations)  than  either  motivators 
or  ambients.   As  noted  previously.  Hoy  and  Miskel  did  hy- 
pothesize that  a  lack  of  adequate  motivators  could  con- 
ceivably contribute  to  job  dissatisfaction;  however,  at  no 
time  in  discussion  of  the  theory  did  they  attempt  to  define 
the  term  "adequate  motivators." 
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Table  18 


The  Probability  of  Motivators,  Arnbients, 
and  Hygienes  (As  Individual  Groups) 
Contributing  to  the  Dissatisfying  Experiences 
for  Directors  of  Personnel  Relations 


Factor  Classification 


Motivators    Ambients    Hygienes 


Number  of  Possible 
Occurrences 

'Exoh  angeabil i ty 

E x p e  c ted  0 u t c o ra e 

Observed  Outcome 

Prob ab i 1 i t v  o f  Out- 
come Being    <       (22)    61.8   (1)    1.1  (3(3)   97.7 

Probability  of  Out- 
come Being     >      (22)         38.?-   (i)   98.9  (36)    2.3 


50 

50 

50 

]6.7 

16  .  7 

16.7 

19.4 

]  9 .  4 

19.4 

22 

1 

36 

Standard  Deviation  8.333,  50%  Probability  Interval  13.7 
to  25.1 

'Exchangeability  -  Point  one  would  consider  giving  equal  odds 
that  the  valxie  would  be  less  or  greater  than  (   ) 
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£?  %ii  a'^y^  nfi7  Pissa  t  is  lying  E  x  p_e  r  1  en  cos 

The  directors  of  personnel  relations  described  a  total 
of  100  critical  incidents,  50  cf  which  were  satisfying  and 
50  of  which  were  dissatisfying.   Of  the  119  total  factors 
assigned  to  these  incidents  by  the  researcher,  five  were 
ambients.   A  summary  of  the  directors  of  personnel  relations 
critical  incidents  (satisfying  and  dissatisfying)  by  factor 
classification  is  presented  in  Table  19.   The  percentages 
of  each  row  total  are  included  in  parentheses. 

Table  19 

Distribution  of  all  Critical  Incidents 

(Satisfying  and  Dissatisfying)  by  Factor 

Classification  for  Directors  of  Personnel  Relations 


Mo1 

,ivators 

Factor  Class 

If ication 

Incident.  Type 

Ambients 

Hygienes 

Total 

Satisfying 
Dissatisfying 
Total  Incidents 

46 
(77%) 

22 
(37%) 

68 

(57%) 

4 
(7%) 

1 
(2%) 

5 
(4%) 

10 
(16%) 

36 
(61%) 

46 
(39%) 

60 
(100%) 

59 

(100%) 

119 
(100%) 

The  data  presented  in  Table  19  show  the  unequal  repre- 
sentation of  ambients  in  satisfying  and  dissatisfying  inci- 
dents.  These  findings  tend  to  contradict  Hoy's  and  Miskel's 
theory  that  ambients,  as  a  group,  occur  with  equal  frequency 
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in  both  satisfying  and  dissatisfying  incidents.   Ambients, 
as  a  group,  represented  only  4  percent  of  the  total  factors 
which  raises  some  question,  in  the  opinion  of  the  researcher, 
concerning  the  validity  of  this  classification  in  the  Re- 
formulated (Herzberg)  Theory. 


Overall  Job  Satisfaction/ D issatisf ac tion 

Each  of  the  directors  of  personnel  relations  was  asked 
tc  respond  to  two  questions  concerning  their  overall  job 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  (see  Appendix  C).   The 
first  question  concerned  the  most  overall  single  satisfy- 
ing incident  in  his  or  her  present  position;  the  second,  the 
single  most  dissatisfying  incident.   The  responses  to  eo.ch 
of  the  questions  were  analyzed  and  classified  into  moti- 
vators, ambients  and  hygienes.   Of  the  seven  factors  used 
to  classify  the  most  overall  satisfying  job  experience,  6 
were  motivators  (8S%),  ]  was  a  hygiene  (14%),  and  no  am- 
bients were  reported.   Table  20  presents  a  summary  of  fac- 
tors found  to  contribute  to  overall  job  satisfaction  for 
directors  of  personnel  relations. 

In  those  experiences  concerning  the  directors'  overall 
job  sat  1st  action ,  motivators  were  found  most  prevalent. 
All  of  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  motivators  were  present  with 
the  exception  of  advancement.   Achievement  and  work  itself 
were  each  mentioned  twice.   The  central  idea  in  the  inci- 
dents related  to  achievement  involved  seeing  the  labors  of 
one's  work  come  to  fruition  (accomplishment  of  long-range 
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Table  20 


Classification  of  Factors  Contributing 
to  Overall  Job  Satisfaction  for 
Directors  of  Personnel  Relations 


Factor  Classif ica b i on 

Motivators 
Achievement 
Recognition 
Work  Itself 
Responsi  bi  1  i  ■•.  y 
Total  Motivators 


Number 


of  Total 
(N=7) 


29 
14 
29 
14 
86 


Ambient s 
None  Report 


Hygienes 
Personal  Life- 
Total  Hygienes 


14 
14 


goals),   In  the  incidents  classified  as  work  itself,  two  di- 
rectors mentioned  the  challenge  and  stimulation  derived  from 
the  job  as  being  the  most  important  factors.   There  were  no 
ambients  mentioned  in  the  overall  job  satisfying  incidents. 
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Of  the  six  factors  used  to  classify  the  most  overall  dis- 
satisfying job  experiences,  2  were  motivators  (33%)  and  4 
were  hygienes  (6?%).   Factors  which  contributed  to  overall 
job  dissatisfaction  are  presented  in  Table  21. 

Table  21 

Classification  of  Factors  Contributing 

to  Overall  Job  Dissatisfaction  for 

Directors  of  Personnel  Relations 


actor  Classification 


Number 


%  of  Total 
(N=6) 


Motivators 

"Work  Itself 

To  t  a  1  M  o  1 1  v  a  t  o  r  c 


33 
33 


Anbients 
None  Reported 


Company  Policy  and 
Administration 

T  o t a j  Hy  g i ones 


67 
67 


Four  hygienes  and  two  motivators  contributed  to  overall 
job  dissatisfaction.   Of  the  "our  hygienes  identified,  each 
involved  company  policy  and  administration.   The  two  main 
i  d  e  a  s  u  n  d  e  r  1  y  i  n  g  1  h  i  s  c  .1  a  s  s  i  fie  ?.  t  i  o  n  c  o  n  c  e  r  n  e  d  rest  r  i  c  t  i  on  s  . 
outdated  policies  and  procedures,  resistance  to  change  on 
the  part  of  slate  government,  and  the  inability  on  the  part 
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of  the  directors  to  effect  any  meaningful  change  in  these 
areas.   Work  itself  was  the  only  motivator  mentioned  as 
being  a  source  of  overall  job  dissatisfaction. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant 

Profile 

All  five  of  the  directors  of  physical  plant,  without 
exception,  wer3  referred  to  by  the  same  title,  "Director  of 
Physical  Plant."   The  directors  had  held  their  positions  for 
an  average  of  12.3  years,  the  range  being  3.5  years  to  28 
years..   Three  persons  in  the  sample  were  hired  from  outside 
the  higher  education  setting,  :wo  from  private  enterprise 
and  one  from  government.   The  most  common  educational  back- 
ground for  the  group  was  the  master's  degree,  which  was 
ez^ned   by  three  of  the  five  directors.   Of  the  remaining  two , 
one  held  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  area  of  industrial 
psychology,  the  other  a  master's  in  business  administration. 
Trie  average  salary  for  the  position  was  $27,320,  ranging 
from  $22,500  to  $32,400.   With  one  exception,  all  directors 
of  physical  plant  were  50  years  or  older,  53.2  years  being 
the  average.   All  five  directors  included  in  the  study  were 

The  seven  major  job  responsibilities  selected  from  the 
Florida  State  University  System  Administration  and  Profes- 
sional Job  Description  ^9325  (1975)  and  identified  by  the 
researcher  as  the  most  important  tasks  associated  with  the 
position  proved  to  be  fairly  accurate.   Three  directors 
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mentioned  one  each  of  the  following  additional  responsibil- 
ities:  involvement  in  institutional  grievance  proceedings, 
personnel  management  (motivation  of  employees),  and  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  of  ail  contracts  less  than  $100,000, 

Satisf  yj  ,ng_  _Expj3  i^^ncj?  s 

In  discussing  the  seven  major  job  responsibilities  (in- 
cluding the  additional  tasks)  the  five  directors  of  physical 
plant  related  35  satisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents) 
In  eight  instances  the  researcher  found  it  necessary  to  as- 
sign an  additional  factor.   Among  the  43  factors  used  to 
describe  the  satisfying  incidents,  29  were  motivators  (67%), 
2  were  ambients  (5%),  and  12  we—  hygienes  (29%).   Consider- 
ably more  motivators  were  used  by  the  directors  of  physical 
plant  in  describing  satisfying  experiences  than  either  am- 
bients or  hygienes  (X      (2)  ■■■    26,01,  p  <^001).   In  Table  22 
the  types  of  motivators,  ambients,  and  hygienes  into  which 
the  satisfying  critical  incidents  were  categorized  are  pre- 
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Each  of  Koy's  and  Miskel's  five  motivators  v/ere  present 
in  the  43  satisfying  incidents  reported  by  the  directors  of 
physical  plant.   Motivators,  as  a  group,  were  found  to  rep- 
resent 67  percent  of  the  total.   The  factor  which  occurred 
most  frequently  was  achievement  (49%).   Recognition  and  re- 
sponsibility were  the  second  leading  sources  of  satisfac- 
tion, each  being  men  cloned  three  times.   There  were  few 
ambient  oi  hygiene  factors  associated  with  the  satisfying 
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Table  21 


Classification  of  Factors  in 

Satisfying  Incidents  for 

Directors  of  Physical  Plant 


Factor  Classification 


Number 


%  of  Total 
(N=43) 


tivators 


Advancement 
Ac  h  i  e Yemen t 
Recognition 
Work  Itself 
R  e  s  p  c  n  s  ib  i  1  i  t  y 
Total  Mot ivators 


1 
21 
3 
1 
3 
29 


2 
49 
7 
2 
7 
67 


Amoien ts 

Relationship  With 
S  up  e  r  o  r  d  i  n  a  t  e  s 

Total    Arnbients 


Hygienes 

S  up  e  r  v  i  s  i  o  n  -  T  e  c  h  n  1  c  a  1 

Interpersonal  Relations 

Company  Policy  and. 
Administration 

Total  H y  g i e n  e  s 


2 
8 

2 

12 


19 

5 
29 


l_  f*  I 
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xperxences  (critical  incidents).   Relationship  with  super- 
ordinates  was  the  only  ambient  identified  in  this  classifi- 
cation, resulting  in  5  percent  of  the  total.   Of  the  12 
hygienes  associated  with  the  satisfying  incidents,  inter- 
personal relations  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned  and 
comprised  10  percent  of  the  total.   Motivators  outnumbered 
anbients  and  hygienes  combined  by  a  margin  of  over  2  to  1 . 

The  seven  major  responsibilities  for  directors  of  phy- 
sical plant  were  further  analyzed  to  determine  the  extent 
tc  which  motivators,  ambient s,  and  hygienes  were  related  to 
satisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents).   As  with  the 
job  responsibilities  for  the  other  four  administrative  po- 
sitions, the  researcher  analyzed  the  data  using  the  "Prob- 
able Impact  Exploration  System'  (P.I.E.S.).   Table  23  pre- 
sents data  in  which  the  probability  of  motivators,  ambients, 
and  hygienes  (as  individual  groups)  contributed  to  satisfy- 
ing experiences  for  directors  of  physical  plant. 

The  data  in  Table  23  show   that  for  those  persons  func- 
tioning in  the  capacity  of  a  director  of  physical  plant  and 
whose  job  responsibilities  are  similar  in  description  to 
the  seven  major  tasks  commonly  associated  with  the  position 
the  probability  of  a  motivator  contributing  to  an  individ- 
ual's job  satisfaction  was  99.5.   On  the  other  hand,  tie 
chances  of  an  ambient  or  a  hygiene  factor  occurring  in  a 
satisfying  incident  was  2.3   and  38.2  respectively.   These 
data  strongly  support,   Hoy's  and  Miskel's  reformulated 
(Herzberg)  Theory  that,  as  a  group,  motivators  occur  more 
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Table  23 


The  Probability  of  Motivators,  Ambients, 
and  Hygienes  (As  Individual  Groups) 
Contributing  to  Satisfying  Experiences 
lor  Directors  of  Physical  Plant 


Factor  Classification 
Motivators    Ambients    Hygienes 


Number  ol  Possible 

Occurrences  35 

*  Exchangeab i 1 i t y  11.7 

Expected  Out come  13.6 

Observed  Outcome  29 

Probability  of  Outcome 

Being         <       (29)  99.5    (2) 

Pr ob  ab  i  1  i  t  y   o  i   Otit  come 

Being         ^      (29)    0.5    (2) 


35 

35 

11 

7 

11 

7 

13 

6 

13 

6 

2 

12 

2 

3 

(12) 

38 

2 

97 

7 

(12) 

61 

8 

Standard  Deflation  5.833,  50%  Probability  Interval  9.6 
to  17.6 

'Exebangeabii i by  -  Point  one  would  consider  equal  odds  that 
the  value  -.vouid  be  less  or  greater  than  (   ) 


frequently  in  experiences  (critical  incidents)  classified 
as  satisfying  than  either  ambients  or  hygienes. 

Dissatisfying  Experience s 

Of  the  46  dissatisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents) 
reported  by  the  directors  of  physical  plant.  17  were  classi- 
fied as  motivators  (37%),  1  as  an  ambient  (2%),  and  28  as 
hygienes  (61%).   It  was  necessary  in  eight  critical 
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incidents  for  the  researcher  to  assign  more  than  one  factor. 
According  to  the  data,  hygienes  occurred  with  much  greater 
frequency  in  the  dissatisfying  incidents  described  by  the 
directors  of  physical  plant  than  either  motivators  or  am- 
bients  (X2  (2)  -  24,05  p  ^001).   The  classification  of  dis- 
satisfying experiences  for  directors  of  physical  plant,  ac- 
cording to  motivators,  ambients,  and  hygienes,  is  presented 
in  T c b 1 e  24. 

Five  of  Hoy's  and  Miskel ' s  six  hygiene  factors  were 
present  (61%),  the  exception  being  personal  life.   Company 
policy  and  administration  (35%)  was  the  most  dominant  hy- 
giene.  Supervision -technical  (11%)  and  interpersonal  re- 
lations (11%)  were  the  second  most  frequently  mentioned  hy- 
gienes.  Four  of  five  motivators  were  present  in  37  percent 
of  the  dissatisfying  incidents.   Achievement  (17%)  ranked 
first,  with  recognition  (11%)  second.   Relationship  with 
superordinates  was  the  only  ambient  identified. 
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Table  21 


Classification  of  Factors 
in  Dissatisfying  Incidents  for 
Directors  of  Physical  Plant 


Factor  Classification 


Number 


%  of  Total 
(N=46) 


i:oji:  ivators 
A c  h i  e  ve  me  n  t 
Recognition 
Work  Itself 
Re  s  p o n s  i  b i lit y 
Total  Motivator 


2 

2 

17 


17 
11 

4 
4 

3  7 


Ambients 

Relationship  With 
Super or d i  n a t  es 

Total  Ambient s 


Hygienes 

Supervision-Technica 1 

Interpersonal  Rel at  ions 

Company  Policy  and 
A  dm  i.  n  i  s  1  r  a '  I  o  n 

Working  Conditions 

Job  Security 

Total  Hygienes 


5 

5 

16 


11 
11 

35 
2 
2 

61 
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The  probability  of  motivators,  ambients,  and  hygienes 
(as  individual  groups)  contributing  to  the  dissatisfying 
incidents  of  directors  of  physical  plant  is  presented  in 
Table  25.   The  data  were  analyzed  according  to  the  P.I.E.S. 
technique,  which  was  also  used  in  classifying  the  satisfy- 
ing incidents  for  the  directors  of  physical  plant. 

Table  25 

The  Probability  of  Motivators,  Ambients, 
and  Hygienes  (As  Individual  Groups; 
Contributing  to  the  Dissatisfying 
Experiences  for  Directors  of  Physical  Plant 




Fac 

tor 

Classif ic 

at  ion 
Hyg 

Motivators 

Ambients 

ienes 

Nuaber  of  Possible 
Occurrences 

35 

35 

35 

^Exchangeability 

11.7 

11.7 

11.7 

Expected  Outcome 

13.6 

13.6 

13.6 

n>.c-c.f iroH  Ou+.r.ome 

17 

1 

28 

Probability  of  Out-  g94 

come  Being    <^      UO    t^.<o  v-<-. 

Probability  of  Out-  g83    8    Q6 

come  Being     ^  <*■*■' J 


Standard  Deviation  5. 833..  50%  Probability  Interval  9.6  to 


17.6 


♦Exchangeability  -  Point  one  would  consider  giving  equal  odds 
thatiSe  value  would  be  less  or  greater  than  (   ) 
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An  analysis  of  the  data,  presented  in  Table  25  lends 
evidence  that  for  individuals  functioning  in  the  capacity 
of  a  director  of  physical  plant  and  whose  job  responsibil- 
ities are  similar  in  description  to  the  seven  major  tasks 
commonly  associated  with  the  position,  the  probability  of  a 
hygiene  contributing  to  an  individual's  dissatisfaction  was 
99-4,  whereas  the  probability  of  a  motivator  and  an  ambient 
occurring  in  a  dissatisfying  incident  was  72.6  and  1.4  re- 
spectively.  The  data  in  Table  25  are  not  contradictory  to 
Hoy's  and  Miskel's  Reformulated  (Herzberg)  Theory  in  that 
hygienes,  as  a  group,  were  found  to  occur 'more  frequently 
in  incidents  classified  as  dissatisfying  for  the  directors 
of.    physical  plant  than  either  motivators  or  ambients.   As 
noted  previously,  hoy  and  Miskel  did  theorize  that  a  lack 
of  adequate  motivators  could  conceivably  contribute  to  job 
dissatisfaction . 

Satisfying/Pis sati sfying  Experiences 

In  an  analysis  of  the  70  critical  incidents  reported 
by  the  directors  of  physical  plant,  three  out  of  89  factors 
were  classified  as  ambients.   A  breakdown  by  classification 
of  ail  critical  incidents  (satisfying  and  dissatisfying) 
for  the  position  of  director  of  physical  plant  is  presented 
in  Table  2£ .   The  percentages  of  each  row  totai  are  included 
i  a  p  a  r  e  n  t  h  e  s  e  s . 

In  reviewing  the  critical  incidents  for  the  directors 
of  physical  plant,  an  imbalance  was  found  in  the  number  of 
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Table  26 


Distribution  of  all  Critical  Incidents 

(Satisfying  and  Dissatisfying)  by  Factor 

Classification  for  Directors  of  Physical  Plant 


Factor  Classifica tip n 
Motivators    Ambients   Hygienes    Total 


Dissa 1 1 sxy i  ng 
Total  Incidents 


29 

(67%) 

2 
(5%) 

12 
(28%) 

43 
(100%) 

17 

(37%) 

1 
(2%) 

28 

(61%) 

46 
(100%) 

46 
(52%) 

3 
(3%) 

40 

(45%) 

89 
(100%) 

— 

- 

ambients  between  satisfying  and  dissatisfying  incidents. 
The  data  tend  to  contradict  Hoy's  and  Miskei's  Reformu- 
lated (Herzberg)  Theory  concerning  the  concept  of  ambients 
in  that,  as  a  group,  ambients  did  not  occur  with  equal  fre- 
quency in  both  satisfying  and  dissatisfying  incidents.   The 
fact  that  ambients,  as  a  group,  comprised  only  3  percent  of 
the  total  factors  raises  some  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
researcher,  as  to  the  soundness  of  this  classification  in 
Hoy ' s  and  Miske! '  s  theory . 

Overall  Job  Satisfaction/Dissatisfaction 

Two  questions  concerned  specifically  with  the  overall 
.job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  for  directors  of  phy- 
sical plant  were  asked  in  each  interview  (see  Appendix  D) . 
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As  was  the  case  for  the  other  administrative  positions 
studied,  each  question  was  analyzed  to  determine  which  of 
the  three  groups  was  most  responsible  for  the  overall  sat- 
isfaction and  dissatisfaction  of  the  directors:   motivators, 
arnbients,  or  hygienes.   Of  the  eight  factors  used  to  clas- 
sify the  roost  overall  satisfying  job  experience,  5  were  mo- 
tivators (62,5%),  3  were  ambionts  (37.5%),  and  no  hygienes 
were  reported.   Table  21   presents  data  concerning  factor 
classification  and  relationship  to  the  overa.ll  job  satis- 
faction for  directors  of  physical  plant. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  27  indJca.te   that  motiva- 
tors (62.5%)  were  more  frequently  associated  with  the  over- 
all job  satisfaction  for  directors  of  physical  plant  than 
arnbients  (37.5%)  or  hygienes  (0%)-   Two  of  the  five  motiva- 
tors were  classified  as  responsibility,  two  as  work  itself, 
and  one  as  recognition.   The  main  idea  in  the  responsibility 
incidents  involved  the  satisfaction  derived  from  being  given 
the  responsibility  for  supervising  a  large  and  complex  or- 
ganization.  In  those  incidents  in  which  work  itself  was  de- 
termined to  be  the  primary  factor,  the  challenge  and  fulfill- 
ment derived  from  the  position  were  considered  the  overrid- 
ing variables.   Three  arnbients  were  also  found  to  be 
sources  of  overall  job  satisfaction.   Relationship  with 
superordinates  was  mentioned  twice  and  growth  possibility 
once . 
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Table  27 


Classification  of  Factors  Contributing 

to  Overall  Job  Satisfaction  for 

Directors  of  Physical  Plant 


Factor  Classi  float J  on 


Mot  ivators 
Recognition 

Work  Itself 
h  e  3  p  o  n  s  ib  i  1  i  t  y 
Total  Motivators 


Number 


of  Total 
(N=8) 


12.5 
25 
25 
62.5 


Ambients 

Gr owt h  Pos  s  ib  i 1 i  t  y 

Relationship  With 
Superordinates 

Total  Ambients 


25 
37.5 


Hygienes 
None  Reported 


Of  the  five  factors  used,  to  classify  the  most  overall 
dissatisfying  -job  experience,  1  was  a  motivator  (20%)   2 
were  ambients  (40%),  and  2  were  hygienes  (40%).   Factors 
which  contributed  to  overall  job  dissatisfaction  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  28. 
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Table  28 


Classification  of  Factors  Contributing 
to  Overall  Job  Dissatisfaction  for 
Directors  of  Physical  Plant 


.;  Classification 


motivators 
Achievement 
Total  Motivators 


Number 


of  Total 
(N=5) 


20 
20 


Ambie  nts 

R  e  1  a  t  i  o  n  sh  i  p  W  i  t  h 
Saperordinates 

T  o  t  a  i  Ami)  i  e  n  t  s 


40 
40 


Hvs.i  enes 

S  up  e  r  v i s  ion -Techn  i c a 1 
working  Conditions 
Torai  Hygienes 


20 
20 
4  0 


Of  the  five  critical  incidents  described  by  the  direc- 
tors of  physical  plant  as  being  most  responsible  for  their 
overall  job  dissatisfaction,  2  were  classified  as  hygienes, 
2  as  ambients,  and  1  as  a  motivator.   The  only  factor  to  bo 
mentioned  twice  was  the  ambient,  relationship  with  superordi 
nates.   Working  conditions  and  supervision-technical  were 
the  two  hygienes  identified  and  the  motivator,  achievement. 


The  basic  theme  of  those  incidents  in  which  relationship 
with  superordinates  was  mentioned  concerned  the  lack  of 
support  and,  in  some  instances,  resistance  to  change  on 
the  part  of  the  directors'  immediate  supervisors. 

Universit y  _  Controller 

Profile 

Four  out  of  the  five  university  controllers  selected 
for  the  study  preferred  the  title  "University  Controller" 
while  the  fifth  preferred  "University  Comptroller."   At  the 
time  of  the  stud;  the  controllers  had  held  their  positions 
for  an  average  of  5.8  years,  the  range  being  less  than  1 
year  to  7  1/2  years.   One  controller  was  recruited  directly 
from  private  enterprise;  the  rest  had  held  administrative 
positions  in.  institutions  of  higher  education  prior  to  being 
appointed  to  their  present  positions.   Three  controllers  had 
earned  the  equivalent  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  and  two  reported  having  master's  degrees  in 
business  administration  and  In  personnel  administration. 
The  average  salary  for  the  position  was  $27,960,  ranging 
from  a  low  of  $25,000  to  a  high  of  $30,600.   The  mean  age 
of  the  controllers  was  48  6,  the  range  being  33  years  to 
57  years.   All  of  the  controllers  interviewed  for  the  study- 
were  men  . 

The  eight  job  responsibilities  identified  in  the 
Florida  State  University  System  Administrative  and  Profes- 
sional -Job  Description  #9297  (1975)  and  so  looted  by  the 
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researcher  as  the  most  important  tasks  associated  with  the 
position  proved  to  be  fairly  accurate.   One  controller  men- 
tioned having  two  additional  responsibilities  to  those 
listed  in  the  Interview  Guide  (see  Appendix  E);  the  first 
involved  supervision  of  the  purchasing  operation;  the  second, 
Eanagement  of   the  institution's  computer  area.   Three  con- 
trollers recommended  that  job  responsibility  Number  3  on 
the  Interview  Guide  (see  Appendix  E)  be  rewritten  in  order 
to  better  reflect  their  actual  responsibilities  in  that  spe- 
cific area.   Another  requested  that  task  Number  3  be  elim- 
inated totally,  while  the  last  controller  felt  that,  each  of 
the  tasks,  including  Number  3,  v/as  accurate  and  indicative 
of  his  major  job  responsibilities . 

S  a  t  i  s  f y ing  E xjn er_i enc e  s 

In  discussing  the  eight  major  job  responsibilities  with 
the  researcher,  the  five  university  controllers  described  a 
total  of  40  satisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents). 
The  researcher  found  it  necessary  in  classifying  eight  in- 
cidents to  assign  more  than  one  factor.   Of  the  48  factors 
used  ro  identity  these  satisfying  incidents,  33  were  moti- 
vators (69%),  2  were  ambients  (4%),  and  13  were  hygienes 
(27c).   The  university  controllers  used  significantly  more 
motivators  in  describing  satisfying  experiences  than  am- 
bients or  hygienes  (X2  (2)  =  30.87,  p<.00i).   The  number 
and  corresponding  percentages  of  motivators,  ambients,  and 
hygienes  into  which  the  satisfying  incidents  for  university 
controllers  were  classified  is  shown  i  ti  Table  29. 
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Table  29 


Classification  of  Factors  in 

Satisfying  Incidents  for 

University  Controllers 


Factor  Class! f i cat  ion 


Motivators 
Achievement 
Recognition 
Work  Itself 
It  e  s  p  o  n  s  i  b  i  1  i  t  y 
Total  Motivators 


Number 


21 

5 


%  of  Total 
(N=48) 


44 
10 
4 
10 
69 


Arnbients 

Ri sk  Oppor t un 1 1 y 

Re  1  a t  i  on  s  h  :i  p  W  i  t  h 
Superordi na tes 

T  eta ]  A mb i  e n t  s 


Hygienes 

Supervision-Technical 

Interpersonal  Relation.1 

Company  Po] icy  and 
A  dm  1  n  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  o  n 

Total  Hygienes 


8 
8 

10 

27 


Four  of  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  five  motivators  were  present 
advancement  being  the  exception.   Achievement  (44%)  was  the 
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most  frequently  mentioned  motivator,  with  recognition  (10%) 
and  responsibility  (10%)  the  second  leading  sources  of  sat- 
isfaction.  The  four  motivators,  as  a  group,  comprised 
69  percent  of  the  total.   In  the  ambient  classification, 
risk  opportunity  and  relationship  with  superordinates  (two 
out  of  a  possible  five)  were  present.   Company  policy  and 
administration  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned  hygiene 
followed  closely  by  supervision-technical  and  interpersonal 
relations.   As  a  group,  these  three  hygienes  represented 
27  percent  of  the  total.   As  was  the  case  with  the  other 
administrative  positions,  motivators  were  found  to  out- 
number ambient s  and  hygienes  combined  by  a  margin  of  more 
than  2  to  1 . 

In  an  effort  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  motiva- 
tors, arabients,  and  hygienes  were  related  to  the  eight  ma- 
jor lob  responsibilities  associated  with  the  position  of 
university  controller,  the  data  were  further  analyzed  with 
use  of  the  "Probable  Impact  Exploration  System"  (P.I.E.S.). 
The  probability  of  motivators,  ambients,  and  hygienes  (as 
individual  groups)  contributing  to  satisfying  experiences 
for  the  university  controller  is  presented  in  Table  30. 

The  probability  of  a  motivator  contributing  to  a.n  in- 
dividual's job  satisfaction  was  99.5   for  those  functioning 
in  the  capacity  of  a  university  controller  and  whose  job  re- 
sponsibilities are  similar  in  description  to  the  eight  ma 
jor  tashs  commonly  associated  with  the  position.   Con- 
versely, the  probability  of  a.n  ambient  or  hygiene  factor 


in- 
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Table  30 


The;  Probability  of  Motivators,  Ambients 
and  Hygienes  (As  Individual  Groups) 
Contributing  to  Satisfying  Experiences 
for  University  Controllers 


Factor  Classification 
Motivators   Ambients   Hygienes 


Number  of  Possiole 

Occurrences  40  40  40 

KExchangeabi 1 ity  13.3        13.3  3  3.3 

Expo c  t  e d  0 u t  c orr: e  15.5        ]  5  .  5  15.5 

Observed  Outcome  33  2  13 

Probability  of  Out- 
come Being    <  (33)     99.5  (2)     2.3  (13)  34.5 

P rob ab Hit y  of  Out- 
come Being     >  (33)      0,5  (2)    97.7  (13)  65.5 


Standard  Deviation  6.666,  50LX  Probability  Interval  3  0.9 
to  20,1 

'Exchangeability  -  Point  one  would  consider  giving  equal  odd: 
that  the  value  would  be  less  or  greater  than  (   ) 


contributing  to  a  person's  job  sat Lsf action  was  2.3  and  34.5 
respectively,   Motivators,  with  the  probability  of  outcome 
being  less  than  99.5,  strongly  support   Hoy's  and  Miskel ' s 
theory  that,  as  a  group,  motivators  occur  more  frequently 
than  either  ambients  or  hygienes  in  experiences  (critical 
incidents)  classified  as  satisfying. 
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Dissatisfying  Experiences 

In  discussing  the  eight  major  task  areas,  the  univer- 
sity controllers  reported  40  dissatisfying  experiences.  A 
total  of  46  factors  were  assigned  to  these  incidents,  of 
•vbich  21  were  motivators  (46%),  2  were  ambients  (4%),  and 
23  were  classified  as  hygienes  (50%).   As  was  the  case  for 
the  other  four  administrative  positions,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  researcher  to  assign  more  than  one  factor  to  cer- 
tain critical  incidents.   Althougn  there  were  a  greater  num- 
ber of  hygienes  than  ambients  used  in  describing  the  dissat- 
isfying incidents,  this  was  not  the  situation  when  compared 
tc  motivators  (X   (2)  -  1.7.52  p_,  <J001).   Table  31  presents 
the  classification  of  dissatisfying  experiences  for  univer- 
sity controllers  according  to  motivators,  ambients.  and  hy- 
gienes . 

Company  policy  and  administration  (30%)  and  interper- 
sonal relations  (13%)  were  the  two  primary  hygienes  present 
in  the  dissatisfying  incidents  of  the  university  controllers 
Four  out  of  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  six  hygienes  were  present, 
representing  50  percent  of.    the  total.   Similarly,  four  out 
of  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  motivators  were  mentioned  as  being 
sources  of  dissatisfaction.   Work  itself  was  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  motivator  (13%),  achievement,  recognition, 
and  responsibility  ranked  second  (11%).   The  only  ambient 
factor  mentioned  as  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  was  relation- 
ship with  superordinates .   It  is  noteworthy  that  only  one 
ambient  factoj.  was  present  in  the  dissatisfying  incidents 
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Table  31 


Classification  of  Factors  in 

Dissatisfying  Incidents  for 

Un  i  v  e  r  s  i  t  y  Co  n  t  ro  Hers 


Factor  Classification 


Number 


Motivators 
Achievement 
Recognition 
Work  Itself 
Responsibility 
Total  Motivators 


%  of  Total 
(N=46) 


1] 

11 
13 

11 
46 


Relationship  With 
Suporordinates 

To  !"  a  1    Amb  i  en  t  s 


Ilvgienes 

S  j.  p  e  c  v  i  s  i  o  n  -  T  e  elm  i  c  a  1 

I  n  t  e  r  p  e  r  s  o  n  a  1    R  e  i  a  t  i  o  a  i 

Company  Policy  and 
A  dm  i  n  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  o  a 

forking  Conditions 

Tot  a  1  Hygi.  ones 


2 
6 

14 

I 

2  3 


4 
13 

30 

2 

50 


reported  for  each  of  the  administrative  positions  analyzed 
In  Table  3?  the  probability  of  motivators,  ami)  Lents,  and 
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hygienes  (as  individual  groups)  contributing  to  dissatisfy- 
ing experiences  for  university  controllers  is  illustrated. 
The  P.I.E.S.  technique  was  used  to  analyze  the  data.   This 
procedure  was  also  used  to  classify  the  data  in  the  satis- 
fying incidents  of  university  controllers. 

Table  32 

The  Probability  of  Motivators,  Ambients, 

and  Hygienes  (As  Indiv  dual  Groups)  Contributing 

to  the  Dissatisfying  Experiences  for 

Univer s i t  y   Con t ro 1 1 er s 


7 actor  Classification 
Motivators    Ambients    Hygienes 


Number  of  Possible 

Occurrences  40 

-Exciiangeab  ill  ty  13.3 

Expected  Outcome  15.5 

Observed  Outcome  -21 

Probability  of  Out- 
come Being    <  (21)    78.8    (2)     2.3   (23)   86.4 

Probability  of  Out- 
come Being     >  (21)    21.2    (2)    97.7   (23)   13.  S 


40 

40 

13.3 

13.3 

15.5 

15.5 

2 

23 

Standard  Deviation  6 . 66G ,  50%  Probability  Interval  10.9 
to  20.1 

'Exchangeability  -  Point  one  would  consider  giving  equal  odds 
that'  the  value  would  be  less  or  greater  than  (   ) 
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The  data  in  Table  32  indicate  that  for  those  individu- 
als functioning  the  the  capacity  of  university  controllers 
and  whose  job  responsibilities  resemble  the  eight  major 
tasks  associated  with  the  position,  the  probability  of  a  hy- 
giene contributing  to  an  individual's  dissatisfaction  was 
86.4  ,    contrasted  to  78,8   for  motivators  and  2.3   for  am- 
bients.   Although  the  probability  of  a  motivator  being  the 
source  of  a  person's  job  dissatisfaction  is  78.8  ,  these  data 
ere  not  contradictory  to  Hoy's  and  ;tfiskel's  theory  in  that 
hygienes,  as  a  group,  were  found  to  occur  more  frequently 
in  incidents  classified  a:,  dissatisfying  for  the  university 
controllers  than  either  ambients  or  motivators.   It  should 
be  noted  that  Hoy  and  Miskel  did  theorize  that  a  lack  of 
adequate  motivators  could  conceivably  contribute  to  job  dis- 
satisfaction; however,  in  discussing  their  theory  they 
failed  to  define  the  term  "adequate  motivators." 

Satisfying /Dissatisfying  Experiences 

The  university  controllers  described  a  total  of  80 
critical  incidents,  40  satisfying  and  40  dissatisfying. 
Out  of  94  factors  assigned  to  these  incidents,  four  were 
classified  as  ambients.   An  analysis  of  critical  incidents 
(satisfying  and  dissatisfying)  by  factor  classification  is 
shown  in  Table  33.   The  percentages  of  each  row  total  are 
included  in  parentheses. 
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Table  33 


Distribution  of  all  Critical  Incidents 
(Satisfying  and  Dissatisfying)  by  Factor 
Classification  for  University  Controllers 


F a_c t o r  Classification 
Incident  Type    Motivators    Ambients    Hygienes    Total 


Satisfying 

33 
(69%) 

(4%) 

D  i  s  s  a  t  i  s  f  y  i  n  g 

21 
(46%) 

2 

(4%) 

rota]  Incidents 

54 
(57%) 

4 
(4%) 

13        48 

(27%)  (100%) 

23         46 

(50%)  (100%) 

36         94 

(38%)  (100%) 


Table  33  illustrates  that  the  number  of  ambient  factors 
occurring  in  satisfying  and  dissatisfying  incidents  for  the 
university  controllers  was  equal.   Hoy's  and  Miskel's  theory 
concerning  the  frequency  of  ambient  occurrence  is  supported. 
Ambients,  as  a  group,  were  found  to  occur  with  equal  fre- 
quency in  both  satisfying  and  dissatisfying  incidents  for 
the  controllers.   Out  of  the  five  administrative  positions 
analyzed  in  the  study,  university  controller  was  the  only 
position  in  which  this  element  of  the  Refcrmuiated 
(Herzberg)  Theory  proved  true.   The  fact  that  ambients,  as 
a  group,  represented  4  percent  of  the  total  factors  cast 
some  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  researcher,  regarding  the 
vaiiditv  of  this  classification  in  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  theory. 
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Over a 1 1  Job  Satisfaction/Dissatisfaction 

The  university  controllers  were  asked  to  respond  to  two 
questions  specifically  related  to  their  overall  job  satis- 
faction (see  Appendix  E).   Each  question  was  analyzed  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  motivators,  ambients.  and  hy- 
gienes (as  individual  groups)  were  most  responsible  for  an 
individual's  overall  job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction. 
Of  the  six  factors  used  to  classify  the  most  overall  satis- 
fying job  experience,  5  were  motivators  (83%),  1  was  a  hy- 
giene (17%),  and  no  ambients  were  reported.   Factors  which 
contributed  to  overall  job  satisfaction  are  classified  in 
Table  34. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  34  clearly  indicate  that 
motivators  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned  factors  in 
the  incidents  related  by  the  university  controllers  to  over- 
all job  satisfaction.   The  five  motivators,  in  order  of  fre- 
quency, were  recognition  and  work  itself  (each  mentioned 
twice)  and  achievement.   The  central  idea  in  the  factor, 
work  itself,  involved  the  challenge  associated  with  the 
position  and  the  opportunity  for  the  individual  to  exercise 
his  creative  ability  in  solving  problems.   As  for  recogni- 
tion, the  primary  Idea  related  to  these  incidents  concerned 
the  formal  recognition  bestowed  upon  the  individual  by  the 
supervisor  for  his  contribution  to  the  organization.   The 
on]  .'  hygiene  mentioned  as  a  source  of  satisfaction  was  com- 
pany policy  and  administration. 
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Table  34 


Classification  of  Factors  Contributing 
to  Overall  Job  Satisfaction  for 
Universi  Ly  Con  trol  lers 


Factor  Classification 


Number 


%  of  Total 
(N=6) 


Mot  ivators 

A  c  h  i  e  veme  n  t 

Recognition 

Work  Itself 

T  o  1  a  1  M  o  t  i  v  a  t  o  r 


17 

33 
33 

83 


Amb i en t s ■ 
None  Reported 


Company  Policy  and 
A dm inistratio n 

Total  Hygienes 


17 
17 


Of  the  five  factors  used  to  classify  the  most  overall 
dissatisfying  job  experience,  2  were  motivators  (40%),  1  was 
an  ambient  (20%),  and  2  were  hygienes  (40%).   Table  35  pre- 
sents those  factors  which  contributed  to  overall  job  dissat- 
isfaction . 

Two  motivators  (achievement  and  responsibility),  one 
ambient  (relationship  with  superordi nates) .  and  one  hygiene 
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Table  35 


Classification  of  Factors  Contributing 

to  Overall  Job  Dissatisfaction  for 

University  Controllers 


ictor  Classification 


Number 


%  of  Total 
(N»5) 


">i  o  1 1  v  a  tors 
Aclii  evsrnen  t 
Responsibi \i ty 
Total  Motivate: 


20 

20 

40 


Ambients 

Relationship  With 
Superordinates 

Total  Ambients 


20 
20 


Hygienes 

Company  Policy  and 
Administration 

Total  Hygienes 


40 
40 


(coirpany  policy  and  administration)  were  the  four  factors 
responsible  for  overall  job  dissatisfaction  for  university 
controllers.   There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  association 
between  the  four  factors  in  relation  to  the  dissatisfying 
experiences  reported . 
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The  F i v e  Pos i t i o n s  ( A s  One  Group) 
The  final  section  ox  Chapter  III  presents  a.  composite 
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f  all  pertinent  data  related  to  the  five  administrative  po- 
sitions analyzed  in  the  study  (director  of  purchasing,  di- 
rector of  security  and  safety,  director  of  personnel  rela- 
tions,, director  of  physical  plant,  and  university  control- 
ler),  A  total  of  25  administrative  affairs  staff  were  in- 
terviewed, five  in  each  of  the  aforementioned  positions. 
Of  the  249  factors  used  to  classify  all  the  satisfying  ex- 
periences (critical  incidents),  170  were  motivators  (88%), 
18  were  ambients  (7%),    and  61  were  hygienes  (24%). 
Table  36  presents  the  classification  of  satisfying  experi- 
ences (critical  incidents)  according  to  motivators.,  ambi- 
ents, and  hygienes  for  the  five  administrative  positions 
as  one  group. 

The  data  in  Table  36  show  that  considerably  more  moti- 
vators were  identified  in  the  satisfying  incidents  des- 
cribed  by  the  group  than  either  ambients  or  hygienes  (X   (2) 
=  146,75,  p  <T001).   Achievement,  the  most  frequently  occur- 
ring motivator,  was  mentioned  in  96  critical  incidents 
(39%).   Responsibility  and  recognition  were  the  next  most 
prevalent  motivators  which  together  comprised  21  percent  of 
the  total  satisfying  incidents.   In  the  ambient  classifica- 
tion, relationship  with  superordinates  ranked  first  (4%). 
The  most  common  hygiene  was  interpersonal  relations  (13%) 
followed  by  supervision-technical  (6%). 
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Table  36 

Classification  of  Factors  in  Satisfying  Incidents 
for  the  Five  Administrative  Types   (As  One  Group) 


Factor  Classification 


Motivators 

Acivancernen t 
Achievement 
Recognition 
Work  Itself 
R  e  s  n  o  risibility 
To  t  a  1  M  o  1:  i  va  t  o  r  s 


Number 


1 
96 
25 
20 
28 
170 


%  of  Total 
(N=249) 


39 

10 

8 

11 

68 


Arnbi  ents 

Salary 

Status 

Growth  Possibility 

R i sk  Oppoi t uni t y 

Relationship  With 
Super  or  din  a.t  es 

Total  Ambients 


2 
4 

11 
18 


hygienes 

Supervision-Technical 

I  n  t  e  r  p  e  r  s  o  n  a  I  R  e  1  a  t  i  o  i 

Company  Policy  and 
A  dm  i  n  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  o  n 

Working  Condit ions 

Persona"!  Life 

Jot;  Security 

Total  Hygienes 


16 

33 

11 

] 


61 


6 
13 


24 


14 1 


The  contributions  of  motivators,  ambients,  and  hygienes 
identified  in  the  satisfying  incidents  for  the  five  adminis- 
trative positions  are  summarized  in  Table  37.   The  percent- 
ages of  each  row  total  are  given  in  parentheses. 

As  previously  mentioned,  achievement  (39%)  was  the  pri- 
mary factor  identified  in  the  satisfying  incidents  for  the 
five  administrative  positioas.   The  next  most  frequently  oc- 
curring factors  were  interpersonal  relations  (hygiene),  re- 
sponsibility and  recognition  (motivators).   These  four  fac- 
tors represented  73  percent  of  the  total  satisfying  experi- 
ences . 
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In  the  245  dissatisfying  critical  incidents  reported 
for  the  total  group  (five  administrative  positions),  101 
were  motivators  (41%) ,  7  were  classified  as  ambients  (2%), 
and  137  were  hygienes  (57%).   Table  38  presents  the  classi- 
fication of  all  dissatisfying  incidents  reported  for  the 
total  group  in  relation  to  motivators,  ambients  and  hy- 
gienes . 

Hygienes  occurred  more  frequently  in  the  dissatisfying 
incidents  reported  by  the  administrative  group  than  either 
motivators  or  ambients  (X2  (2)  =  110,34,  p_<.001).   The  most 
dominant  hygiene,  company  policy  and  administration,  was 
mentioned  in  70  critical  incidents.   Interpersonal  rela- 
tions was  the  next  leading  hygiene,  mentioned  in  16  percent 
of  the  total  dissatisfying  incidents.   The  leading  motivator 
classified  in  the  dissatisfying  incidents  was  achievement 
(13%)  followed  closely  by  work  itself  (12%)  and  recognition 
(Sv'i.   Out  of  the  seven  ambients  identified,  five  concerned 
relationship  with  superor da nates.   With  the  exception  of 
four  factors,  all  o f  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  sixteen  factors 
(motivator-,  ambients.  and  hygienes)  were  present.   The 
four  factors  not  represented  were  advancement  (motivator), 
salary  and  status  (arabients; .  and  personal  life  (hygiene). 
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Table  38 


Classification  of  Factors  in  Dissatisfying  Incidents 
for  the  Five  Administrative  Types  (As  One  Group) 


Factor  Classification 


Number 


%  of  Total 
(N=245) 


Motivators 


Advancement 
Ac hievement 

Recognition 
Work  Itself 
Responsibil i  ty 
Tota.l  Motivators 


31 
23 
29 
18 
101 


13 

9 

12 

7 

41 


iitiDients 


Salary 
Status 
G rcwt h  Poss ib i lit  y 

Risk  Opportunity 

Relationship  With 
Superordinates 

Tot al  Amb i  en t s 


Kvsienes 


Supervision -Technical 

Interpersonal  Relations 

Ccnpany  Policy  and 
A  d.a-.  i  nistration 

Working  Conditions 

Personal  Life 

Job  Security 

Total  Hygienes 


17 

40 

70 
9 

1 
137 


7 
16 

29 
5 


57 
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Data  concerning  the  contributions  of  motivators,  ambi- 
ents.  and  hygienes  in  dissatisfying  incidents  for  the  five 
administrative  positions  are  summarized  in  Table  39.   The 
percentages  of  each  row  total  are  included  in  parentheses. 

Company  policy  and  administration  (hygiene)  was  the  most 
prevalent  factor  reported  in  the  dissatisfying  incidents  for 
the  total  grouu   (five  administrative  positions),  represent- 
ing 29   percent  of  the  total.   The  second  most  frequently 
mentioned  source  of  dissatisfaction  was  interpersonal  rela- 
tions (hygiene)  totaling  16  percent  of  the  dissatisfying  in- 
cidents; achievement  and  work  itself  (motivators)  followed, 
together  comprising  2b  percent  of  the  total. 
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Of  the  494  factors  assigned  to  the  410  critical  inci- 
dents reported  by  the  group  (205  satisfying  and  205  dissat- 
isfying). 25  were  classified  as  ambients.   A  breakdown  by 
classification  of  all  critical  incidents  (satisfying  and 
dissatisfying)  by  motivators,  ambients,  and  hygienes  is  pre- 
served in  Table  40.   The  percentages  of  each  row  total  are 
included  in  parentheses. 

Table  40 

Distribution  of  all  Critical  Incidents 

(Satisfying  and  Dissatisfying)  by  Factor 

Classification  for  the  Five  Administrative  Positions 


Factor  Classification 
Incident  Tvpe    Motivators   Ambients   Hygienes   Total 


Satisfying 


170 
(68%) 


Dissa  nsf  ying       101 
(41%) 

Total  Incidents    "  271 
(55%) 


18 

(7%) 

7 
(3%) 

25 
(5%) 


61 

(25%) 

137 
(56%) 

198 

(40%) 


249 
(100%) 

245 
(100%) 

494 

(100%) 


The  data  in  Table  40  illustrate   not  only  the  dispro- 
portionate ' number  of  ambients  occurring  between  satisfying 
•and  dissatisfying  incidents  but  also  the  disparity  between 
factor  classifications  (motivators,  ambients.  and  hygienes). 
The  most  frequently  occurring  ambient  in  those  incidents 
classified  as  satisfying  by  the  group  was  relationship  with 
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superordinates  (4%)  followed  by  risk  opportunity  (1%).   In 
the  ease  of  dissatisfying  incidents,  the  group  identified 
relationship  with  superordinates  as  being  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  source  cf   dissatisfaction  (2%).   The  data 
do  not  support  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  theory  in  that,  as  a  group 
ambient s  did  not  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  both  satisfy- 
ing and  dissatisfying  incidents.   The  fact  that  ambients 
comprised  only  5  percent  of  the  total  factors  raises  some 
question,  in  the  opinion  of  the  researcher,  regarding  the 
soundness  of  this  classification  in  the  theory. 

The  final  segment  of  this  chapter  presents  a  summary 
by  administrative  type  (directors  of  purchasing,  directors 
of  security  and  safety,  directors  of  personnel  relations, 
directors  of  physical  plant,  and  university  controllers)  of 
those  factors  which  were  identified  as  being  the  most  in- 
fluential in  contributing  to  an  individual's  overall  job 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction.   Of  the  34  factors  used 
to  classify  the  most  overall  satisfying  job  experience,  26 
were  motivators  (77%),  4  were  ambients  (12%),  and  4  were 
hygienes  (12%).   Factors  which  contributed  to  overall  job 
sat Lsi action  are  classified  in  Table  41. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  4]  illustrate  that  motiva- 
tors, as  a  group,  were  present  in  those  experiences  (criti- 
cal incidents)  considered  to  be  the  most  relevant  to  the 
total  administrative  group's  overall  job  satisfaction  in  26 
of  34  incidents.   Work  itsel  C  was  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned factor  (27%),  followed  by  recognition  (17.5%),  and 
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Table  41 


Classification  of  Factors  Contributing 

to  Overall  Job  Satisfaction  for  the 

Five  Administrative  Positions 


F  a  c  t  o  r  C  i  a  s  s  i  f  i  c  a  t  i  o  n 

Moti  v'5j:ors 
Achievement 
Recognition 
\vovI:   Itself 
Respons ibility 
Total    Motivators 


Number 


5 
G 
9 
6 
26 


of   Total 
(N=34) 


15 

17.5 
27 
17.5 


A;nbients 

Growth   Possibility 

Relationship    tfi  th 
S upe rord n  n at es 

Total   Air.-oients 


6 

12 


Company  Policy  and 
Admini  stration 

Security 

Persona]  Life 

Total  Hygienes 


3 
3 
6 

32 


responsibility  (17.5%),  all  oi  which  were  motivators.   Two 

out  of  live  ambionts  were  present,  growth  possibility  and 
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relationship  with  superordinates.   Three  hygienes  were  men- 
tioned as  being  sources  of  overall  job  satisfaction:   per- 
sona] life  (2),  security  (1),  and  company  policy  and  admin- 
istration (1). 

Of  the  26  factors  used  to  classify  the  most  overall 
dissatisfying  job  experience,  6  were  motivators  (24%),  4 
were  ambients  (15%),  and  ±6  ware  hygienes  (62%).   Factors 
which  contributed  to  overall  job  dissatisfaction  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  42., 

Hygienes  were  identified  in  16  out  of  26  critical  in- 
cidents described  by  the  group  as  being  the  source  of  over- 
all job  dissatisfaction.   Company  policy  and  administration 
was  the  dominant  factor  mentioned  representing  35  percent 
of  the  overall  dissatisfying  experiences.   The  ambient,  re- 
lationship with  superordinates  (12%),  was  the  second  most 
frequently  mentioned  source  of  overall  dissatisfaction  fol- 
lowed by  the  hygiene,  supcrvision-technica.1  (8%).   The  mo- 
tivators, achievement  (8%)  and  work  itself  (8%)  were  each 
me n t ioned  t w ice. 
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Table  42 


Classification  of  Factors  Contributing 

to  Overall  Job  Dissatisfaction  for  the 

Five  Administrative  Positions 


Factor  Classification 


Motivators 

Au;~ar;  cement 
Achievement 
Work  Itself 
R  e  s  p  o  n  s  i  b  i  1  i  t  y 
Total  Mcf'^ators 


%  of  Total 
(N=26) 


4 
3 
8 
4 
24 


A mb cents 

Growth  Possibility 

Relationship  TVith 
Sxiperordinat  es 

Total  Amhients 


12 
15 


Hygienes 

Super v  i s ion-Technical 

Interpersonal  Relation: 

Company  Policy  and 
A dm inistrati o n 

Wo r k  ing  Con  d i t i  o n s 

T  o  t  a  1  H  y  g  i  e  n  e  s 


2 
4 

9 

1 

16 


8 
15 

35 

4 

62 
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The  number  of  ambients  occurring  in  overall  job  satis- 
fying experiences  (Table  41)  and  in  overall  job  dissatisfy- 
ing experiences  (Table  42)  was  found  to  be  equal  (4  in  each). 
Although  the  data  support  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  theory  regarding 
equal  frequency  of  occurrence  of  ambients  in  overall  satis- 
lying  and  dissatisfying  experiences,  the  fact  that  so  few 
a-r.bients  were  present  casts  some  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
researcher,  regarding  the  validity  of  this  classification  in 
Hoy's  and  Miskel's  theory 

Overall,  the  data  concerning  the  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  motivators  and  hygienes  in  overall  satisfying  and 
in  overall  dissatisfying  job  experiences  support  Hoy's  and 
Miskel's  Reformulated  (Herzberg)  'Theory;  however,  this  did 
not  prove  to  he  the  situation  for  the  classification, 
ambien !;  . 


CHAPTER  IV 

DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Chapter  TV  discusses  each  of  the  21  hypotheses  (Chap- 
ter I,  page-  15-26)  and  analyzes  the  data  presented  in 
Chapter  III  and  their  relationship  to  previous  studies  con- 
ducted in  higher  education  in  which  Herzberg ' s  theory  ox 
job  satisfaction  was  tested.   Each  hypothesis  is  discussed 
and  analyzed  individually  with  appropriate  table  references 

1.   For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  purchasing,  motivators,  as  a 
group,  will  be  associated  more  frequently  with  job 
satisfaction  thau  hygienes  or  ambients.   Major 
tasks  identified  in  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida  Administrative  and  Professional  Job  Des- 
cription ^9325  (1975)  for  the  position  include: 

a,  develop,  rev  Low,  coordinate  and.  evaluate  all 
purchasing  policies,  procedures,  and  work 
methods 

b,  interpret  and  transmit  policies  and  procedures 
of  governmental  agencies 
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c.   complete  reports  and  studies  as  required  by 
university,  state,  and  federal  officials 

d    assist  in  the  equipping  of  new  building  con- 
struction 

e.  select,  supervise,  coordinate,  and  evaluate 
staff 

f.  prepare  and  control  the  budget 

g.  conduct  long-range  planning  and  forecasting 
studios 

h.   consult  with  directors,  managers,,  department 
heads,  and  other  administrative  personnel  on 
a  regular  basis 
i.   develop  specifications  for  all  contractual 
agreements . 
Hypothesis  I  was  strongly  supported.,  the  data  presented 
in  Taoles  1  and  2.   Of  the  .33  factors  used  to  classify  the 
satisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents)  35  were  moti- 
vators (66%),  6  were  ambients  (11%),  and  12.  were  hygienes 
(23%).   Motivators,  as  a  group,  occurred  more  frequently 
in  experiences  classified  as  satisfying  by  directors  of  pur- 
chasing than  ambients  or  hygienes  (X2  (2)  -  23.53,  p_,  <^001). 
Motivators  outnumbered  ambients  and  hygienes  combined  by  a 
margin  of  nearly  2   to  I.   The  two  most  frequently  occurring 
mo-ivators  were  achievement  (28%)  and  responsibility  (19%). 
It  it  noteworthy  that  advancement  was  not  mentioned  as  being 
a  source  of  job  satisfaction.   Three  out  of  five  ambients 
were  present,  resulting  in  li  percent  of  the  total. 
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Relationship  with  superordinates  was  the  most  prevalent  am- 
bient, representing  6  percent  of  the  total  factors.   The 
third  most  frequently  indicated  factor  was  interpersonal 
relation?::  (hygiene)  . 

Additional  support  for  Hypothesis  1  was  established 
when  the  data  were  analyzed  using  the  "Probable  Impact  Ex- 
ploration System."   The  probaoility  of  a  motivator  contrib- 
uting to  job  satisfaction  was  99.2  for  an  individual  func- 
tioning in  the  capacity  of  a  director  of  purchasing  and 
whose  .job  responsibilities  are  similar  in  description  to 
the  nine  major  tasks  commonly  associated  with  the  position. 
Conversely,  the  probability  of  an  ambient  or  hygiene  con- 
fronting to  a  person's  job  satisfaction  was  6.7  and  24.2 
respectively.   These  data  strongly  support   Hoy's  and 
Miskel's  theory  concerning  the  frequency  in  which  motiva- 
tors occur  in  satisfying  experiences.   Since  there  have 
been  no   research  investigations  conducted  to  date  which 
have  utilized  this  theory,  there  are  no   data  to  use  for 
comparison  purposes. 

The  Florida  State  University  System  Administrative  and 
Professional  Job  Description  #9325  (1975)-  accurately  re- 
flected the  major  job  responsibilities  of  the  directors  of 
purchasing  with  two  exceptions.   One  director  mentioned 
having  to  coordinate  the  university  insurance  program,  and 
another,  directing  the  campus  mail  service  and  supervising 
a  c  e  n  t  r  a  i  r  e  c  e  i  v  i  n  g  a  n  d  s  t  o  3 '  a  g  e  f  a.  c  i  L  i  t  y  . 


2.   .For  the  aforementioned  major  job  tasks  associated 
with  the  position  of  director  of  purchasing,  hy- 
gienes., as  a.  group,  will  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  job  dissatisfaction  than  motivators 
or  ambients.  . 
Hypothesis  2  was  supported,  the  data  presented  in  Ta- 
bles 3  and  4.   Of  the  52  factors  used  to  classify  the  dis- 
satisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents)  23  were  clas- 
sified as  motivators  (44%).  1  as  an  ambient  (2%),  and  28 
as  hygienes  (54%).   Hygienes,  as  a  group,  occurred  more 

frequently  in  experiences  classified  as  dissatisfying  by 

1 

directors  of  purchasing  than  ambients  or  motivators  (X   (2)  = 

23.86   p  C001).   Company  policy  and  administration  (29%) 
and  interpersonal  relations  (15%)  were  the  two  moat  fre- 
quently occurring  hygienes..   The  only  two  hygienes  not  men- 
tioned as  being  sources  of  job  dissatisfaction  were  personal 
liie  and  job  security.   One  ambient,  growth  possibility,  was 
identified  as  a  source  of  dissatisfaction.   The  third  most 
frequently  occurring  factor  was  work  itself,  representing 
IP  percent  of  the  total  factors. 

Additional  support  for  Hypothesis  2  was  established 
when  the  data  were  analyzed  using  the  Probable  Impact  Ex- 
ploration System.   The  probability  of  ?.  hygiene  contributing 
to  job  dissatisfaction  was  93.3  for  an  individual  function- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  a  director  of  purchasing  and  whose 
job  responsibilities  are  similar  in  description  to  the  nine 
major  tasks  commonly  associated  with  the  position. 
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Conversely,  the  probability  of  an  ambient  or  motivator  con- 
tributing to  a  person's  job  dissatisfaction  was  1.8  and 
78,8  respectively.   Although  the  probability  of  a  motiva- 
tor being  the  source  of  an  individual's  job  dissatisf ac- 
tion   is  quite  high  (78,8),  che  data  are  not  contradictory 
to  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  theory  in  that  they  did  hypothesize 
a  lack  of  adequate  motivators  could  conceivably  contribute 
to  job  dissatisfaction.   (n  their  discussion  of  the  theory, 
however,  they  failed  to.  define  the  term  "adequate  motiva- 
tors.'"  As  previously  stated,  no  studies  have  been  conducted 
to  date  utilizing  this  theory  which  prevents  any  comparison 
with  the  present:  data. 

3.   For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  purchasing,  ambients,  as  a 
group,  will  be  associated  with  equal  frequency 
with  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction.   Ma- 
jor tasks  identified  in  the  State  University  System 
of  Florida  Administrative  and  Professional  Job  Des- 
cription ??9325  (1975)  for  the  position  include: 
a.   develop,  review,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  ail 
purchasing  policies,  procedures,  and  work 
methods 
t>.   Interpret  and  transmit  policies  and  procedures 

of  governmental  agencies 
c.   complete  reports  and  studies  as  required  by 
university,  state,  and  federal  agencies 
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d.  assists  in  the  equipping  of  now  building  con- 
struction 

e.  select,  supervise,  coordinate,  and  evaluate 
staff 

f.  prepare  and  control  budget 

g.  conduct  long-range  planning  and  forecasting 
studies 

h.   consult  with  directors,  managers,  department 
heads  and  other  administrative  personnel  on 
a  regular  basis 
i,   develop  spec i t'ica tions  for  all  contractual 
agreements . 
Hypothesis  3  was  not  supported,  the  data  presented  in 
Table  5.   Of  the  105  factors  used  to  classify  all  incidents 
(satisfying  and  dissatisfying).  58  were  motivators  (55%), 
7  were  ambients  (7%).,  and  40  were  hygienes  (38%).   Of  the 
save;!  ambients  identified,  growth  possibility  (2),  risk  op- 
portunity (1),  and  relationship  with  superordinates  (3) 
were  mentioned  as  contributing  to  job  satisfaction  and 
growth  possibility  (1)  as  being  a  source  of  job  dissatis- 
faction.  Ambients,  as  a  group,  did  not  occur  with  equal 
frequency  in  both  job  satisfying  and  dissatisfying  experi- 
ences for  the  directors  of  purchasing  as  Hoy  and  Miskel 
hare  theorized.   The  fact  that  ambients,  as  a  group,  repre- 
sented 7  percent  of  the  total  factors  as  compared  with 
55  percent  for  motivators  and  38  percent  for  hygienes 


tends  to  cas 


t  some  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  researcher 
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concerning  the  validity  of  this  classification  in  the  the- 
ory.  It  is  noteworthy  that  salary  and  status  were  not  men- 
tioned in  either  satisfying  or  dissatisfying  experiences. 
There  was  no  data  which  could  be  used  for  comparative  pur- 
poses since  ibis  was  the  first  investigation  of  its  kind  to 
utilize  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  theory. 

4.   For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  security  and  safety,  motiva- 
tors, as  a  group,  will  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  job  satisfaction  than  hygienes  or  am- 
bients.   Major  tasks  identified  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity System  of  Florida  Administrative  and  Pro- 
fessional Job  Description  #1893  (1975)  for  this 
position  include- 

a.  plan,  coordiaate,  and  evaluate  all  law  enforce- 
ment and  security  policies  and  procedures 

b.  select,  train,  supervise,  and.  evaluate  staff 

c.  direct  and/or  participate  in  the  investigation 
of  crimes,  other  offenses,  and  automobile  ac- 
cidents 

d.  plan,  organize,  and  participate  in  student, 
university,  and  community  programs 

e  „   formulate  and  control  budget 

f.  organize  and  supervise  security  and  traffic 
control  programs  related  to  special  events 

g,  coordinate  security  program  with  city,  state, 
and  federal  agencies. 
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Hypothesis  4  was  strongly  supported,  the  data  pre- 
sented in  Tables  8  and  9.   Of  the  45  factors  used  to  clas- 
sify the  satisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents),  27 
wera  motivators  (60%),  4  were  ambients  (9%),  and  14  were 
hygienes  (31%).   Motivators,  as  a  group,  occurred  more  fre- 
quently in  experiences  classified  as  satisfying  by  direc- 
tors of  security  and  safety  bhan  ambients  or  hygienes 
C"':"  (2)  =  17.71,  p  ^001).   Motivators  outnumbered  ambients 
and  hygienes  combined  by  a  margin  of  nearly  2  to  1.   The 
most  frequently  occurring  motivator  was  achievement,  repre- 
senting 31  percent  o  i'  the  total.   Advancement  was  the  only 
motivator  not  to  be  mentioned  as  a  source  of  satisfaction. 
Two  out  of  five  ambients  were  presented,  the  most  fre- 
quently occurring  was  relationship  with  superordinates .   It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  second  most  frequently  occurring  fac- 
tor identified  by  the  directors  cf  security  and  safety  was 
the  hygiene,  interpersonal  relations  (18%). 

Additional  support  for  Hypothesis  4  was  established 
when  the  data  were  analyzed  using  the  Probable  Impact  Ex- 
ploration System,   The  probability  of  a  motivator  contribu- 
ting to  job  satisfaction  was  98.9  for  an  individual  func- 
tioning hi  the  capacity  of  a  director  of  security  and  safety 
and  whose  job  responsibilities  are  similar  in  description 
to  the  seven  major  tasks  associated  with  the  position. 
Conversely   rhe  probability  of  an  ambient  or  hygiene  con- 
tributing to  a  person's  job  satisfaction  was  5.5  and  54 
respectively.   These  data  strongly  support   Hoy's  and 
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Miskel's  theory  concerning  the  frequency  in  which  motiva- 
tors occur  in  satisfying  experiences. 

The  Florida  State  University  System  Administrative  and 
Professional  Job  Description  #1893  (1975)  proved  to  be  ac- 
curate.  There  were  no  additions  or  deletions  suggested  by 
the  directors  concerning  the  seven  major  job  responsibili- 
ties associated  with  their  positions. 

5.   For  the  aforementioned  major  job  tasks  associated 
with  the  position  of  director  of  security  and 
safety,,  hygienes,  as  a  group,  will  be  associated 
more  frequently  with  job  dissatisfaction  than  mo- 
tivators or  ambients. 
Hypothesis  5  was  supported,  the  data  presented  in 
Tables  10  and  II    Of  the  42  factors  used  to  classify  the 
diss at isf ying  experiences  (critical  incidents)  IS  were  mo- 
tivators (4.8%),  2  were  ambients  (5%),  and  22  were  hygienes 
(52%).   Hygienes,  as  a  group,  occurred  more  frequently  in 

experiences  classified  as  dissatisfying  by  directors  of  se- 

2 

cnrity  and  safety  than  ambients  or  motivators  (X   (2)  = 

16.0,  u  <£001 .  Interpersonal  relations  (29%)  and  company 
policy  and  administration  (14%)  were  the  two  most  frequent- 
ly occurring  hygienes.  Four  out  of  six  hygienes  were  pres- 
ent, the  exceptions  being  personai  life  and  job  security. 
One  ambient,  relationship  with  superordinat.es,  was  deter- 
mined to  be  a  source  of  dissatisfaction.  The  second  most 
frequently  occurring  factor  was  recognition  (a  motivator) 
comprising  21  percent  of  the  total. 
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Additional  support;  for  Hypotheses  5  was  established 
when  i  he  data  wore  analyzed  using  the  Probable  Impact  Ex- 
ploration System.   The  probability  of  a  hygiene  contributing 
to  job  dissatisfaction  was  91.9  for  an  individual  functioning 
in  the  capacity  of  a  director  of  security  and  safety  and 
whose  job  responsibilities  arc  similar  in  description  to  the 
seven  major  tasks  commonly  associated  with  the  position. 
Conversely,  the  probability  of  an  ambient  or  motivator  con- 
tributing to  a  person's  job  dissatisfaction  was  2,3  and  78.8 
respectively.   Although  the  probability  of  a  motivator  being 
the  source  of  an  individual's  job  dissatisfaction  was  rela- 
tively nigh  (78, 8),  the  data  are  not  contradictory  to  Hoy's 
and  Miskel's  theory  in  that  they  did  theorize  ~  lack  of  ade- 
quate motivators  could  conceivably  contribute  to  job  dissat- 
isfaction; however,  the  term  adequate  motivators  was  not  de- 
fined in  their  discussion  of  the  theory. 

6.   For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  security  and  safety,  ambients, 
as  a  group,  will  be  associated  with  equal  fre- 
quency with  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatis- 
faction.  Major  tasks  identified  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity System  of  Florida  Administrative  and  Pro- 
fessional Job  Description  #1893  (1975)  for  the  po- 
sition include: 

a,   plan,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  all  law  enforce- 
ment and  security  policies  and  procedures 
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b.   select,  train,  supervise,  and  evaluate  staff 
c   direct  and/or  participate  in  the  investigation 
of  crimes,  other  offenses,  and  automobile  ac- 
cidents 

d.  plan,  organize,  and  participate  in  student, 
university,  and  community  programs 

e.  formulate  and  control  budget 

f-   organize  and  supervise  security  and  traffic 

control  program;,  related  to  special  events 
g.   coordinate  security  program  with  city,  state, 
and  f  e d e r a I  & g e n c i e s  ., 
Hypothesis  6  was  not  supported,  the  data  presented  in 
Table  12.   Of  the  87  factors  used  to  classify  all  incidents 
(satisfying  and  dissatisfying)  45  were  motivators  (52%),  6 
were  ambients  (7%),  and  36  were  hygienes  (41%).   Of  the  six 
ambients  identified,  salary  (1)  and  relationship  with  super- 
ordinates  (3)  were  mentioned  as  contributing  to  job  satis- 
faction and  relationship  with  superordinates  (2)  as  being 
a  source  of  .job  dissatisfaction.   Ambients..  as  a  group,  did 
not  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  both  job  satisfying  and 
dissatisfying  experiences  for  the  directors  of  security  and 
surety  according  to  Hoy's  and  M.iskei's  theory.   The  fact 
that  ambients,  as  a  group,  comprised  7  percent  of  the  total 
factors 


as  compared  with  52  percent  for  motivators  an 


d 


41  percent  for  hygienes  tends  to  raise  some  question,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  researcher,  concerning  the  soundness  of 
this  classification  in  the  theory.   Salary  and  relationship 
with  superordinates  were  the  two  ambients  identified. 
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7.   For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  personnel  relations,  motiva- 
tors, as  a  group,  will  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  job  satisfaction  than  hygienes  or  am- 
bients.   Major  tasks  identified  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity System  of  Florida  Administrative  and  Pro- 
fessional Job  Description  #93361  (1975)  for  this 
position  include  : 

a.  plan,  recommend,  implement,  and  interpret  all 
policies  concerning  personnel  administration 
a.nd  labor  relations 

b.  direct  the  recruitment,  employment  orientation 
and  training  of  new  employees 

c.  formulate  and  control  budget 

d.  direct  the  maintenance  of  employee  personnel 
records 

e.  develop  and  maintain  employee  service  programs 

f.  conduct  long-range  planning "and  forecasting 
studies 

g.  coordinate  program  with  other  university, 
state,  and  federal  agencies 

h.   counsel  and  advise  career  service,  administra- 
tive and  professional,  and  faculty  administra- 
tors in  matters  relating  to  fringe  benefits 
and  personnel  administration 

i.   select,  train,  coordinate,,  and  evaluate  staff 
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j.   administer  Workmen's  Compensation,  Wage  and 

Hour  Agreement ,  and  Unemployment  Compensation. 
Hypothesis  7  was  strongly  supported,  the  data  pre- 
sented in  Tables  .15  and  16 .   Of  the  60  factors  used  to  class- 
ify the  satisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents)  46  were 
motivators  (77%).  4  .vere  amb Lents  (6%),  and  10  were  hygienes 
|.17%),   Motivators,  as  a  group,  occurred  more  frequently  in 
experiences  classified  as  satisfying  by  directors  of  per- 
sonnel relations  than  ambients  or  hygienes  (X   (2)  =  51.6, 
P  <T001).   Motivators  outnumbered  ambients  and  hygienes  com- 
bined by  a  margin  of  over  3  to  L.   Achievement,  the  most 
frequently  occurring  motivator,  was  present  in  42  percent 
of  the  total  incidents  followed  by  work  itself  (15%),   Ad- 
vancement was  not  mentioned  as  being  a  source  of  job  satis- 
faction.  Two  out  of  five  ambients  were  present  resulting 
in  8  percent  of  the  total  factors.   The  most  frequently  oc- 
curring hygiene  was  interpersonal  relations,  totaling 
10  percent  of  the  factors. 

Additional  support  for  Hypothesis  7  was  established 
when  the  data  were  analyzed  using  the  Probable  Impact  Explor- 
ation System.   The  probability  of  a  motivator  contributing 
to  job  satisfaction  was  100  for  an  individual  functioning 
'in  the  capacity  of  a  director  of  personnel  relations  and 
whose  job  responsibilities  are  similar  in  description  to 
the  ten  major  tasks  commonly  associated  with  the  position. 
Conversely,  the  probability  of  an  ambient  or  hygiene  con- 
tributing to  a  person's  job  satisfaction  was  3.6   and  13.6 
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respectively.   These  data  strongly  support   Roy's  and 
Miskel's  theory  concerning  the  frequency  in  which  motiva- 
tors occur  xn  satisfying  experiences.   There  have  been  no 
studies  utilizing  this  theory  with  which  the  present  data 
can  be  compared. 

The  Florida  State  University  System  Administrative  and 
Professional  Job  Description  #93361  (1975)  proved  acceptable 
to  the  respondents.   One.  director  indicated,  that  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  contract  negotiations 
and  acting  on  behalf  of  the  president  of  the  institution  in 
negotiations, 

8.   For  the  aforementioned  major  .job  tasks  associated 
with  the  position  of  director  of  personnel  rela- 
tions, hygienes,  as  a  group.,  will  be  associated 
more  frequently  with  job  dissatisfaction  than  mo- 
tivators or  ambients . 
Hypothesis  8  wa.s  supported,  the  data  presented  in 
Tables  17  and  IS.   Of  the  59  factors  used  to  classify  the 
dissatisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents).  22  were  mo- 
tivators (37%),  1  was  an  ambient  (2%).  and  36  were  hygienes 
(617-.).   Hygienes,  as  a  group,  occurred  more  frequently  in 

experiences  classified  as  dissatisfying  by  directors  of  per- 

2 
sonne  L  relations  than  ambients  or  motivators  (X   (2)  --   31,56, 

P_  <£00i).   Company  policy  and  administration  (3270)  and  in- 
terpersonal relations  (15%)  were  the  two  most  frequently  oc- 
curring hygienes.   The  only  two  hygienes  not.  mentioned  as 
sources  of.  job  dissatisfaction  were  personal  life  and  job 
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security.   Risk  opportunity  was  the  only  factor  in  the  am- 
bient classification  identified  as  a  source  of  dissatisfac- 
tion.  The  third  most  frequently  occurring  factor  was 
achievement  (12%)  followed  very  closely  by  work  itself  (10%) 
and  responsibility  (10%),  all  of  which  were  motivators. 

Additional  support  lor  Hypothesis  8  was  established 
wher  the  data  were  analyzed  using  the  Probable  Impact  Explor- 
ation System.   The  probability  of  a  hygiene  contributing  to 
job  dissatisfaction  was  97.7  for  an  individual  functioning 
in  the  capacity  of  a  director  of  personnel  relations  and 
whose  job  responsible  i ties  are  similar  in  description  to 
the  10  major  tasks  commonly  associated  with  the  position. 
Conversely,  the  probability  of  an  ambient  or  motivator  con- 
tributing to  a  person's  job  satisfaction  was  1.1  and  61.8 
respectively.   Although  the  probability  of  a  motivator  being 
the  source  of  an  individual's  job  satisfaction  is  relatively 
high  (61.8),  the  data  are  not  contradictory  to  Hoy's  and 
Miske'i's  theory  in  that  they  did  theorize  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate motivators  could  conceivably  contribute  to  job  dissat- 
isfaction: however,  the  term  adequate  motivators  was  not  ad- 
dressed in  their- discussion  of  the  theory.   There  have  been 
no  studies  to  date  utilizing  this  theory  with  which  the 
present  data  can  be  compared . 

9    For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  personnel  relations,  ambients,  as  a  group, 
will  be  associated  with  equal  frequency  with  job 
satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction.   Major  tasks 
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identified  in  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida  Administrative  and  Professional  Job  Des- 
cription #  93361  (1975)  for  this  position  include: 

a.  plan,  lecomnend,  implement,  and  interpret 

all  policies  concerning  personnel  administra- 
tion and  labor  relations 

b.  direct  the  recruitment,  employment  orientation 
and  training  of  new  employees 

c.  formulate  and  control  budget 

d.  direct  the  maintenance  of  employee  personnel 
records 

e.  develop  and  maintain  employee  service  programs 
f„   conduct  long-range  planning  a,nd  forecasting 

studies 
g,   coordinate  program   with  other  university, 

state,  and  federal  agencies 
h.   counsel,  and  advise  career  service,  admin  is tra- 
tive  and  professional,  and  faculty  administra- 
tors in  matters  relating  to  fringe  benefits 
and  personnel  administration 
i.   select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 
j.   administer  Workmen's  Compensation.  Wage  and 

Hour  Agreement,  and.  Unemployment  Compensat  j  on  . 
Hypothesis  9  was  not  supported,  the  data  presented  in 
Table  19.      Of  the  1.19  factors  used  to  classify  all.  incidents 
v  s  a  t  i  s  f  y  1  ng  a  n  d  d  i  s  s  a  t  i  s  f  y  .1  n  g  )  ,  68  w  ere  motivators  (57%),  5 
were  ambients  (''Jc/o),  and  4G  wore  hygienes  (38%).   Of  the 
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five  arabients  identified,  risk  opportunity  (2)  and  relation- 
ship with  superordinates  (2)  were  mentioned  as  contributing 
to  job  satisfaction  and  risk  opportunity  (1)  as  being  a 
source  of  job  dissatisfaction.   Ambients,  as  a  group,  did 
not  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  both  satisfying  and  dis- 
satisfying job  experiences  for  the  directors  of  personnel 
'•  ••■  I  at  ions  as  Hoy  and  Miskel  had  theorized.   The  fact  that 
ambients,  as  a  group,  represented  4  percent  of  the  total 
factors  as  compared  with  57  percent  for  motivators  and  38 
percent  for  hygienes  tends  to  cast  some  doubt,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  researcher,  on  the  validity  of  this  classifica- 
tion in  the  theory.   There  were  no  studies  aval  able  for 
comparative  purposes  since  the  present  investigation  is 
the  first  study  of  its  kind  to  use  Key's  and  Miskel ' s 

theory 

10.   For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  physical  plant,  motivators,  as 
a  group,  will  be  associated  more  frequently  with 
job  satisfaction  than  hygienes  or  ambient s.   Major 
job  tasks  identified  in  the  State  University  Sys- 
tem of  Florida  Administrative  and  Professional  Job 
Description  #9353  (1975)  for  the  position  include: 

a.  select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 

b.  plan,  organize,  and  direct  the  operation  and   ■ 
maintenance  of  the  physical  plant 

c.  consult  ane  advise  campus,  local  and  state 
officials 
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d.  interpret,  communicate,  and  recommend  all  pol- 
icies within  state  and  federal  laws 

e.  prepare  and  control  budget 

f.  initiate  cost  studies  and  conduct  long-range 
planning 

g.  assist  architects,  engineers,  and  contractors 
with  building  cons^uction  and/or  renovation. 

Hypothesis  10  was  strongly  supported,  the  data  pre- 
sented in  Tables  22  and  23.   Of  the  43  factors  used  to  class- 
ify the  satisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents)  29  were 
motivators  (67%),  2  were  ambients  (5%,>.  arid  12  were  hygienes 
(29%).   Motivators,  as  a  group,  occurred  more  frequently  in 

experiences  classified  as  satisfying  by  directors  of  physi- 

2 
cat  plant  than  ambients  or  hygienes  (X   (2)  =  26.01,  p  S 

.001),   Motivators  outnumbered  ambients  and  hygienes  com- 
bined by  a  margin  ol  over  2  to  1.   The  most  frequently  oc- 
curring motivator  was  achievement,  representing  49  percent 
of  the  total    All  five  of  Hoy's  and  Mtskel's  motivators 
wore  present,  including  advancement.   Relationship  with  su~ 
perordinates  was  the  only  ambient  present  comprising  5  per- 
cent of  the  total.   The  second  leading  source  of  satisfac- 
tion was  the  hygiene,  interpersonal  relations  (19%). 

Additional  support  for  Hypothesis  10  was  established 
when  the  data  were  analyzed  by  the  Probable  Impact  Explor- 
ation System.   The  probabi'l  ity  of  a  motivator  contributing 
to  job  satisfaction  was  99  5   for  an  individual  functioning 
in  the  capacity  of  a  director  of  physical  plant  and  whose 
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job  responsibilities  are  similar  in  description  to  the 
seven  major  tasks  associated  with  the  position.   Con- 
versely, the  probability  of  an  ambient  or  hygiene  contrib- 
uting to  a  person's  job  satisfaction  was  2.3   and  38.2   re- 
spectively.  These  data  strongly  support.   Hoy's  and  Miskel's 
theory  concerning  the  frequency  in  which  motivators  occur 
in  satisfying  experiences. 

The  Florida  State  University  System  Administrative  and 
Professional  Job  Description  #9325  (1975)  proved  to  be 
fairly  accurate  in  reflecting  the  major  job  responsibilities 
cj  the  directors  of  physical  plant.   Three  directors  men- 
tioned one  each  of  the  following  additional  responsibili- 
ties:  involvement  in  institutional  grievance  proceedings, 
personnel  management  (motivation  of  employees),  and  planning 
and  coordinating  of  all  contracts  less  than  $100,000. 

11.   Fox  the  aforementioned  major  job  tasks  associated 
with  the  position  of  director  of  physical  plant, 
hygienes,  as  a  group,  will  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  job  dissatisfaction  than  motivators 
or  arnbi  ents  , 
Hypothesis  11  was  supported,  the  data  presented  in 
Tables  24  and  25,   Of  the  16  factors  used  to  classify  the 
dissatisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents)  17  were  mo- 
tivators (37%),  1  was  an  ambient  (2%),    and  28  were  hygienes 
(61%).   Hygienes,  as  ,i  group,  occurred  more  frequently  in 
experiences  classified  rs  dissatisfying  by  directors  of 
physical  plant  than  ambients  or  motivators 
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&*    (2)  =  24.05,  E  <001).   With  the  exception  of  persona] 
life,  all  of  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  hygienes  were  present.   Com- 
pany policy  and  administration  was  the  most  frequently  oc- 
curring factor,  representing  35  percent  of  the  total,  fol- 
lowed by  supervision-technical  (11%),  and  interpersonal  re- 
lations (11%).   The  second  leading  factor  mentioned  as  a 
source  of  dissatisfaction  was  achievement  (17%),  a  motivator. 
Relationship  with  superordinates  was  the  only  ambient  men- 
t. "toned. 

Additional  support  for  Hypothesis  11  was  established 
when  The  data  were  analyzed  using  the  Probable  Impact  Explor- 
ation System.   The  probability  of  a  hygiene  contributing  to 
job  dissatisfaction  was  99.4  for  an  individual  functioning 
in  the  capacity  of  a  director  of  physical  plant  and  whose 
job  responsibilities  are  similar  in  description  to  the  seven 
major  tasks  associated  with  the  position.   Conversely  the 
probability  of  an  ambient  or  motivator  contributing  to  a 
person's  job  dissatisfaction  was  1.4  and  72.6  respectively. 
Although  the  probability  of  a  motivator  being  the  source  of 
an  individual's  job  dissatisfaction  is  relatively  high 
(72.6),  the  data  are  not  contradictory  to  Hoy's  arid  Miskel's 
theory  in  thai  they  did  theorize  that  a  lack  of  adequate  mo- 
tivators could  conceivably  contribute  to  job" dissatisfac- 
tion.  However,  they  failed  to  define  the  term  adequate  mo- 
tivators in  their  discussion  of  the  theory. 

12.   For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  physical  plant,  amfoients,  as  a 
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group,  wall  be  associated  with  equal  frequency  with 
job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction.   Major 
tasks  identified  in  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida  Administrative  and  Professional  Job  Des- 
cription #9353  (1975)  for  the  position  include: 
a    select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 
b    plan,  organize,  and  direct  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  physical  plant 

c.  consult  and  advise  campus,  local,  and  state 
officials 

d.  interpret,  communicate,  and  recommend  all  pol- 
icies within  state  and  federal  laws 

e    prepare  and  control  budget 

f,  initiate  cost  studies  and  conduct  long-range 
planning 

g.  assist  architects,  engineers,  and  contractors 
with  building  construction  and/or  renovations. 

Hypothesis  12  was  not  supported,  the  data  presented  in 
Table  26,   Of  the  89  factors  used  to  classify  all  incidents 
(satisfying  and  dissatisfying)  46  were  motivators  (52%),  3 
were  ambients  (3%),  and  40  were  hygienes  (45%).   Of  the 
three  ambients  identified  (relationship  with  superordinates 
(2)  was  mentioned  ss  contributing  to  job  satisfaction  and 
relationship  with  superordinates  (1)  was  mentioned  as  being 
a  source  of  job  dissatisfaction.   Ambients,  as  a  group,  did 
not  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  both  satisfying  and  dis- 
satisfying job  experiences  ior  the  directors  of  physical 
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plant  as  Hoy  and  Miskel  had  theorized.   The  fact  that  am- 
bients,  as  a  croup,  represented  3  percent  of  the  total  fac- 
tors as  compared  to  52  percent  for  motivators  and  45  percent 
for  hygienes  tends  to  cast  some  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
researcher,  concerning  the  validity  of  this  classification 
in  the  Reformulated  (Herzberg)  Theory.   The  only  ambient 
i  d  e  n  t  a  f  Led  in  a  1 1  in  c  :i  dent  s  wa  s  relationship  w  i  t  h  s  up  e  r  - 
ordi nates 

13.   For  the  major  job  tasks  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  university  controller,  motivators,  as  a 
group,  will  be  associated  more  frequently  with  job 
satisfaction  than  hygienes  or  ambients.   Major 
tasks  identified  in  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida  Administrative  and  Professional  Job  Des- 
cription #9297  (1975)  for  this  position  include: 

a.  plan,  organize,  and  direct  the  fiscal  and  ac- 
counting function  of  a  university 

b.  prepare  periodic  and  special  fiscal  reports 

c.  budget  analysis  and  control 

d.  develop  and  administer  policies  and  procedures 
within  state  and  federal  guidelines 

e.  interpret  ai-d  communicate  fiscal  policies  as 
required  by-  the  Federal  Government 

f.  select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 

g .  coord i  n a t e  p r o g  r are  w i t h  un i v e r s  i  t y ,  state,  an d 
federal  officials 
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h.   supervise  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  all 
general  university  funds,  and  the  billing  and 
collection  of  all  general  university  receiv- 
ables - 
Hypothesis  13  was  strongly  supported.,  the  data  pre- 
sented in  Tables  29  and  30,   Of  the  48  factors  used  to  clas- 
sify the  satisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents),  33 
-ere  motivators  (69%) ,  2  were  ambients  (4%),  and  13  were 
hygienes  (27%),   Motivators,  as  a  group,  occurred  more  fre- 
quently in  experiences  classified  as  satisfying  by  univer- 
sity controllers  than  ambients  or  hygienes  (X2  (2)  -  30.87. 
p  <T001).   Motivators  outnumbered  smbients  and  hygienes  by 
a  margin  of  more  than  2  to  1.   Achievement  was  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  motivator  representing  44  percent  of  the 
total.   There  were  three  factors  tied  ior  the  second  lead- 
ing factor,  two  motivators  (recognition  and  responsibility) 
and  the  hygiene,  company  policy  and  administration.   Each  of 
these  factors  comprised  10  percent  of  the "total  factors. 
The  only  motivator  not  represented  was  advancement.   Two 
ambients  were  idoi-cif led,  risk  opportunity  and  relationship 
with  superordinates,  together  representing  4  percent  of  the 
total , 

Additional  support  for  Hypothesis  13  was  obtained  when 
the  data  were  analyzed  using  the  Probable  Impact  Exploration 
System.  The  probability  of  a  motivator  contributing  to  job 
satisfaction  was  99.5  for  an  individual  functioning  in  the 
capacity"  oi  a  university  controller  and  whose  job 
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responsibilities  are  similar  in  description  to  the  eight 
major  tasks  associated  with  the  position.   Conversely,  the 
probability  of  an  ambient  or  hygiene  contributing  to  a  per- 
son's job  satisfaction  was  2.3   and  34.5   respectively. 
These  data  strongly  support   Hoy's  and  Miskel's  theory  con- 
cerning the  frequency  in  which  motivators  occur  in  satisfy- 
ing experiences.   As  previously  stated,  there  have  been  no 
similar  research  studies  utilizing  this  theory  with  which 
the  present  data  can  be  compared. 

The  Florida  State  University  System  Administrative  and 
Professional  Job  Description  #9297  (1975)  did  not  prove  as 
accurate  as  expected  by  the  researcher.   A  number  of  addi- 
tional responsibilities  were  reported  at  the  institutional 
level.   One  controller  mentioned  having  two  additional  re- 
sponsibilities:  the  first  involving  supervision  of  the  pur- 
chasing operation,  the  second  serving  as  director  of  the  in- 
stitution's computer  area.   Three  controllers  recommended 
that  job  responsibility  Number  3  be  rewritten  in  order  to 
better  reflect  their  actual  responsibilities  in  the  area  of 
budget  preparation,  analysts,  and  control. 

14,   For  the  aforementioned  job  tasks  associated  with 
the  position  of  university  controller,  hygienes, 
as  a  group,  will  be  associated,  more  frequently  . 
with  job  dissatisfaction  than  motivators  or  am- 
bient s . 
Hypothesis  14  was  supported,  the  data  presented  in 
Tables  31  and  32.   Of  the  16  factors  used  to  classify  the 
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dissatisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents),  21  were  mo- 
tivators (48%),  2  were  ambient s  (4%),  and  2  3  were  classi- 
fied as  hygienes  (50%)    Hygienes,  as  a.  group,  occurred  more 

frequently  in  experiences  classified  as  dissatisfying  by  uni- 

o 

versity  controllers  than  ambients  or  motivators  (X   (2)  - 

17.52,  p<f,001)„   Company  policy  and  administration  (30%) 
was  the  most  frequently  occurring  hygiene  followed  by  in- 
terpersonal relations  (13%).   Personal  life  and  job  secur- 
ity were  the  only  two  hygienes  not  mentioned  as  being 
sources  of  job  dissatisfaction.   The  second  most  frequently 
occurring  factor  was  the  motivator,  work  itself  (13%).   One 
ambient,  relationship  with  su.perordina.tes,  was  also  identi- 
fied. 

Additional  suppoit  for  Hypothesis  14  was  obtained  when 
the  data  were  analyzed  using  the  Probable  Impact  Exploration 
System.   The  probability  of  a  hygiene  contributing  to  job 
dissatisfaction  was  36. 4  for  an  individual  functioning  in 
the  capacity  of  a  university  controller  and  whose  job  re- 
sponsibilities are  similar  in  description  to  the  eight  ma- 
jor tasks  associated  with  the  position.   Conversely,  the 
probability  of  an  ambient  or  motivator  contributing  to  a 
person's  job  dissatisfaction  was  2.3  and  78.8  respectively. 
A/J  though  the  probability  of  a  motivator  being  the  source 
o:'  an  individual's  job  dissatisfaction  is  quite  high  (78.8). 
trie  data  are  not  contradictory  to  Hoy's  and  MiskeJ's  theory 
by  the  fact  they  did  hypothesize  than  a  lack  of  adequate 
.motivators  could  conceivably  contribute- 
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to  job  dissatisfaction.  However,  they  failed  to  define  the 
term  adequate  motivators  in  their  discussion  of  the  theory. 
Of  the  five  administrative  positions  studied,  the  data  sup- 
porting Hypothesis  14  (concerning  the  frequency  of  hygienes 
occurring  in  job  dissatisfaction  incidents)  are  the  weakest. 
There  have  been  no  similar  studies  utilizing  this  theory 
V/ith  which  the  present  data  can  be  compared. 

15.   For  the  major  tasks  associated  with  the  position 
of  university  controller,  ambients.  as  a  group, 
will  be  associated  with  equ.al  frequency  v/ith  job 
satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction.   Major  tasks 
identified  in  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida  Administrative  and  Professional  Job  Des- 
cription #929?  (1975)  for  this  position  include: 

a.  plan,  organize,  and  direct  the  fiscal  and  ac- 
counting function  of  a  university 

b.  prepare  periodic  and  special  fiscal  reports 

c.  budget  analysis  and  control 

d.  develop  and  administer  policies  and  procedures 
within  state  and  federal  guidelines 

e.  interpret  and  communicate  fiscal  policies  as 
required  by  the  Federal  Government 

•  f.   select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 
g,   coordinate  program  with  university,  state, 

and  federal  officials 
h.   supervise  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  all 
general  universicy  funds,  and  the  billing  and 
collection  of  all  genera1  university  receivable 
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Hypothesis  15  was  supported,  the  data  presented  in 
Table  33.   Of  the  94  factors  used  to  classify  all  incidents 
(satisfying  and  dissatisfying),  54  were  motivators  (57%), 
4  were  ambients  (4%),  and  36  were  hygienes  (38%).   Of  the 
4  ambients  identified,  risk  opportunity  and  relationship 
with  superordi.nai.es  each  were  mentioned  as  contributing  to 
job  satisfaction  and  to  job  dissatisfaction  in  two  incidents. 
Ambients.  as  a  group,  aid  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  both 
satisfying  and  dissatisfying  job  experiences  for  university 
controllers  as  Hoy  and  Miskel  had  theorised.   Ambients,  as 
a  group,  represented  4  percent  of  the  total  factors  as  corn- 
pared  with  57  percent  for  motivators  and.  38  percent  for  hy- 
gienes.  As  iu  the  rise  of  the  otner  -administrative  posi- 
tions researched,  there  were  few  ambient  factors  found  to 
contribute  to  satisfying  or  dissatisfying  experiences.   The 
data  cannot  be  compared  with  other  similar  studies  because 
this  is  the  first  invest"' gat  Jon  to  use  Hoy's  and  Miskel's 
theory . 

18.   For  the  five  administrative  positions  researched 
(director  of  purchasing,  director  of  security  and 
safety,  director  of  personnel  relations,  director 
of  physical  plant,  and  university  controller)  mo- 
tivators, as  a  group,  will  be  associated  more 
frequently  with  job  satisfaction  than  will  hy- 
g  i  e  n  e  s  o  r  atnb  i  e  n  t  s  . 
Hypothesis  .16  was  strongly  supuorted,  the  data  presented 
in  Tables  36  and  37.   Of  the  249  factors  used  to  classify 
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the  satisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents),  170  were 
motivators  (63%),  13  were  ambients  (7%),  and  61  were  hy- 
gienes (24%).   Motivators,  as  a  group,  occurred  more 

frequently  la  experiences  classified  as  satisfying  by  the 

2 

administrative  group  than  ambients  or  hygienes  (X   (2)  = 

}1S.  75,  p  <\ 001),   The  most  frequently  occurring  motivator 
was  achievement  (39%)  followed  by  responsibility  (11%),  and 
recognition  (10%).   Similar  data  were  found  in  the  case  of 
directors  of  security  and  safety,  directors  of  physical 
plant,  and  for  university  controllers.   For  directors  of 
purchasing  and  directors  of  personnel  relations,  achieve- 
ment was  the  morvt  frequently  mentioned  motivator.   The 
second  leading  source  of  satisfaction  for  directors  of 
purchasing  was  responsibility,  whereas  in  the  case  of  di- 
rectors of  personnel  it  was  work  itself.   Four  out  of  five 
ambients  wore  present,  the  excepl  ion  being  status.   Rela- 
tionship wife  superordinates  was  the  most  frequently  occur- 
ring ambient,  which  was  the  situation  for  each  of  the  ad- 
ministrative positions.   It  is  noteworthy  that  the  second 
leading  source  of  satisfaction  reported  by  the  group  was 
interpersonal  relations  (13%).   With  one  exception,  (uni- 
versity controller)  the  second  most  frequently  mentioned 
hygiene  for  all  five  positions  was  supervision-technical. 
In  the  case  of  university  controllers,  company  policy  and 
administration  was  the  second  leading  hygiene.   The  motiva- 
tors personal  life  and  job  security  wore  not  identified 
as  being  sources  of  dissatisfaction  for  any  os    the  five  ad- 
ministrative positions  researched. 
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17.   For  the  five  administrative  positions  researched 
(director  of  purchasing,  director  of  security  and 
safety,  director  of  personnel  relations,  director 
of  physical  plant,  and  university  controller)  hy- 
gienes, as  a  group,  will  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  job  dissatisfaction  than  will  rnoti- 
v  a  t  c  r s  o r  amb i e  n t s . 
Hypothesis  17  was  supported,  the  data  presented  in 
Tables  38  and.  39.   Of  the  245  factors  used  in  classifying 
the  dissatisfying  experiences  (critical  incidents)  101  were 
motivators  (41%),  7  were  ambient s  (2%).  and  137  -were  hy- 
gienes (57$).   Hygienes,  as  a  group,  occurred  more  fre- 
quently in  experiences  classified  as  dissatisfying  by  the 
administrative  group  than  motivators  or  ambients.   The  most 
frequently  occurring  hygiene  was  company  policy  and  admin- 
istration (29%)  followed  by  interpersonal  relations  (16%) 
ana  supervision-technical  (7%).   Similar  data  were  found 
for  each  of  the  five  administrative  positions  with  the 
exception  of  directors  of  security  and  safety,  in  which 
e:-iSe  interpersonal  relations  was  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned source  of  dissatisfaction  followed  by  company-  policy 
ana  administration.   Relationship  with  superordlnates  was 
the  most  frequently  occurring  ambient.   Achievement  was 
the  third  most  frequently  mentioned  source  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, mentioned  in  13  percent  of  the  esses.   Work  itself 
and  recognition  were  the  next  most  frequently  mentioned 
motivators,  together  comprising  21  percent  of  the  total. 
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Advancement  was  the  only  motivator  not  mentioned  as  a  source 
of    dissatisfaction . 

18.   For  the  five  administrative  positions  researched 
(director  of  purchasing,  director  of  security  and 
safety,  director  of  personnel  relations,  director 
of  physical  plant,  and.  university  controller)  am- 
bients  as  a  group,  will  be  associated  with  equal 
frequency  with  job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. 
Hypothesis  18  was  not  supported,  the  data  presented  in 
Table  40.   Of  the  494  factors  ased  to  classify  all  incidents 
(satisfying  and  dissatisfying),  271  were  motivators  (55%). 
25  were  ambients  (5%),  and  198  were  hygienes  (40%).   Of  the 
25  ambients  identified.  18  were  mentioned  as  contributing 
to  job  satisfaction  and  7  to  job  dissatisfaction.   Rela- 
tionship with  superordinat.es  was  the  dominant  ambient  being 
mentioned  in  16  different  instances.   Ambients.  as  a  group, 
did  not  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  satisfying  and  dis- 
satisfying job  experiences  for  the  five  administrative 
positions.   The  fact  that  ambients,  as  a  group,  represented 
5  percent  of  the  total  factors  as  compared  to  55  percent  for 
motivators  and  40  percent  for  hygienes  raises  some  question. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  researcher,  concerning  the  soundness 
of  this  classification  in  the  Reformulated  (Her- berg)  The- 
ory.  Status  was  the  only  ambient  which  failed  to  be  men- 
tioned by  idie  administrative  group. 
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19.   For  the  five  administrative  positions  researched 
(director  of  purchasing,  director  of  security  and 
safety,  director  of  personnel  relations,  director 
of  physical  plane,  and  university  controller)  mo- 
tivators, as  a  group.,  will  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  overall  job  satisfaction  than  ambients 
or  hygienes. 
Hypothesis  J  9  was  supported,  the  data  presented  in 
Table  41.   Of  the  34    overall  satisfying  jot  incidents  re- 
ported by  the  group  (five  administrative  positions)  26  were 
motivators  (771; :  1   were  ambients  (12%),  and  4  were  hy- 
gieaes  (12%)'.   Motivators,  as  a  group,  occurred  more  fre- 
quently in  experiences  classified  as  satisfying  overall  by 
the  administrative  group  than  ambients  or  hygienes.   Moti- 
vators outnumbered  ambients  and  hygienes  combined  by  a  mar- 
gin oi  over  3  to  1.   The  three  most  frequently  mentioned 
factors  were  work  itself  (27%),  responsibility  (17.5%),  and 
recognition  (17.5%).  all  motivators.   With  the  exception  of 
d: rectors  of  security  and  safety,  work  itself  was  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  source  of  overall  job  satisfaction. 
Advancement  was  the  only  motivator  not  identified  by  the 
administrative  group.   Two  ambients  (growth  possibility 
and  relationship  with  superordina tes)  were  identified  as 
contributing  to  overall  job  satisfaction  as  well  as  the  hy- 
gienes company  policy  and  administration,  security,  and 
personal  life. 
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2G.   For  the  five  administrative  positions  researched 
(director  of  purchasing,  director  of  security  and 
safety,  director  of  personnel  relations,  director 
of  physical  plant,  and.  university  controller)  hy- 
gienes, as  a  group,  .vlli  be  associated  more  fre- 
quently with  overall  job  dissatisfaction  than 
will  motivators  or  amb tents . 
Hypothesis  20  was  supported,  the  data  presented  in 
Table  42.   Of  the  26  overall  dissatisfying  job  incidents 
reported  by  the  group  (five  administrative  positions)  S 
were  motivators  (24%),  4  were  ambient s  (15%),  a,nd  16  were 
hygienes  (62%).   Hygienes,  as  a  group,  occurred  more  fre- 
quently in  expevriences  classified  a.^  dissatisfying  overall 
by  the  group  than  ambients  or  motivators.   Company  policy 
and  administration  (hygiene)  was  the  roost  frequently  men- 
tioned factor  comprising  35  percent  of  the  total.   The  sec- 
ond leading  factor  was  relationship  wilh  superordinates 
(ambient)  representing  12  percent  of  the  total. 

21.   For  the  five  administrative  positions  researched 
(director  of  purchasing,  director  of  security  and 
safety,  director  of  personnel  relations,  director 
o f  p 1 i y s i c al  pi an t ,  a n d  a n i v e v s 3 1 y  c on broiler)  am - 
bients, as  a  group,  will  be  associated  with  equal 
frequency  with  overall  job  satisfaction  and  overall 
job  dissatisfaction . 
Hypothesis  21  was  supported,  the  data  presented  in 
Tables  41  and  42.   Of  the  60  experiences  (critical  incidents) 
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reported  by  the  group  (most  satisfying  overall  and  most  dis- 
satisfying overall)  32  were  motivators  (55%),  8  were  arabi- 
eiits  (13%),  and  20  were  hygienes  (33%).   Of  the  8  ambients 
identified,  4  were  mentioned  as  contributing  to  overall  job 
satisfaction  and  4  contributing  to  overall  job  dissatisfac- 
tion  Relationship  with  superordinat.es  and  growth  possi- 
bility were  the  only  two  ambients  identified,  the  most 
prevalent  of  the  two  being  relationship  with  superordinates 
and  comprising  S  percent  of  the  total  incidents.   Although 
ambients  did  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  both  overall  job 
satisfying  and  overall  job  dissatisfying  incidents,  the 
fact  that,  as  a  group,  ambients  representee  only  13  per- 
cent of  the  total  factors  raises  s^me  question,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  researcher,  concerning  the  validity  of  this 
classification  in  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  theory. 

Discussion  of  Data  to  Related  Research 
In  this  section  the  data  presented  in  Chapter  III  will 
be  discussed  in  its  relationship  (where  possible)  to  similar 
investigations  in  higher  education  in  which  Herzberg's  Two- 
Factor  Theory  was  utilized.   Before  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  data,  the  researcher  would  like  to  emphasize 
three  vital  points  concerning  the  present  study.   First, 
this  study  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  test  Roy's  and 
Miskel's  Reformulated  (Herzberg)  Theory.   Secondly,  the  in- 
vestigation is  the  first  to  focus  entirely  on  administrators 
( administrative  affairs)  of  a  purely  non-academic  nature  in 
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higher  education.   Finally,  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  em- 
ploy the  Probable  Impact  Exploration  System  in  determining 
the  probability  of  a  given  factor  contributing  to  an  indi- 
vidual o  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction.   For  the 
aforementioned  reasons  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  da;:a  reported  are  not  misinterpreted.   For  the  purpose 
of  discussion  and  comparison,  the  researcher  would  like  to 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Herzberg 
et  al   studies  (1959,  .1966)  classified  six  factors  as  moti- 
vators ''advancement,,  achievement.,  recognition,  work  itself, 
responsibility,  ana  the  possibility  of  growth)  whereas  Hoy 
and  Miskel  included  only  five  factors  in  their  classifica- 
tion of  motivators  (advancement,  achievement,  recognition. 
work  itself,  and  responsibility)  and  classified  the  possi- 
bility of  growth  in  a  new  category  called  ambient.   There 
was  also  a  difference  in  the  factors  classified  as  hygienes 
between  the  two  theories.   Unlike  Herzberg,  who  included 
eight  factors  (salary,  working . conditions,  supervision- 
technical,  interpersonal  relations,  company  policy  and  ad- 
ministration, status,  personal  life,  and  security)  as  hy- 
gienes, Hoy  and  Miskel  included  only  six  factors.   The 
I  actors  of  salary  and  status  were  excluded  from  this  clas- 
sification and  grouped  instead  under  the  newly  established 
c I a ssi f i  c a t  i o n  o i  am b  i  en t . 

rfhe  data  in  Chapter  III  pertaining  to  the  frequency  of 
motivator's  and  hygienes  in  satisfying  and  dissatisfying 
experiences  (critical  incidents)  correspond   very  closely 
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to  a  study  conducted  in  1968  by  Rer^berg.   In  an  investiga- 
tion of  1,685  business  employees,  Herzberg  (1968)  found 
that  81  percent  of  the  factors  which  contributed  to  job 
satisfaction  wore  classified  as  motivators.   Conversely,  he 
found  that  60  percent'  of  all  factors  contributing  to  job 
dissatisfaction  fell  within  the  definition  of  hygienes.   In 
the  current  research  investigation  involving  25  administra- 
tors in  administrative  affairs  (director  of  purchasing,  di- 
re-tor of  security  and  safety,  director  of  personnel  rela- 
tions, director  of  physical  plant,  and  university  control- 
ler) 63  percent  of  all  factors  identified  in  satisfying  ex- 
periences wore  classified  as  motivators  as  compared  to 
24  percent  for  hygienes  and  7  percent  for  ambients.   On  the 
other  hand,  in  those  situations  classified  as  dissatisfying 
by  the  five  administrative  types,  hygiene  factors  occurred 
most  frequently  and  represented  57  percent  of  the  total  in- 
cidents as  compared  to  41  percent  for  motivators  and  3  per- 
cent for  ambients 

Similar  data  were  reported  in  a  study  of  89  business 
officers  (Strickland,  1973)  in  which  motivators  were  found 
in  significantly  more  satisfying  incidents.   In  the  same 
study  hygienes  were  found  present  in  significantly  more  dis- 
satisfying incidents,   Jackson  (1975)  found  additional  sup- 
port for  the  influence  of   motivators  and  hygienes  in  satis- 
fying and  dissatisfying  incidents.   Through  research  of 
middle  managers  and  vice  presidents  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities Jackson  (1375:  discovered  thai  a  higher  degree  of 
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job  satisfaction  was  obtained  iron;  motivators  as  compared 
to  hygiene  factors 

Strong  support  for  Herzberg's  Motivator-Hygiene  Theory 
can  be  found  in  two  recent  investigations  by  Thomas  (1977) 
and  Croseth  (1978).   In  a  study  of  36  community  college 
administrators  (academic,  business,  and  student  personnel) 
Thomas  (1977)  found  that  out  of  295  factors  identified  in 
satisfying  incidents,  89  percent  were  motivators  as  com- 
pared to  11  percent  for  hygienes.   In  the  case  of  dissatis- 
fying incidents,  hygienes  were  represented  in  82  percent 
or  the  total  factors  as  compared  to  18  percent  for  moti- 
vators.  In  Grosetn's  (1978)  study  of  cniei  student  per- 
sonnel administrators  (director  of  financial  aid,  director 
of  student  unions,  director  of  housing,  and  director  of 
counseling)  motivators  were  responsible  for  68  percent  of 
the  satisfying  incidents  and  hygienes  were  identified  in 
81  percent  of  the  dissatisfying  incidents. 

In  the  present  study  achievement  was  the  most  fre- 
quently occurring  motivator  factor  in  the  satisfying  inci- 
dents reported  representing  38  percent  of  the  total.   Re- 
sponsibility and  recognition  were  the  next  most  prevalent 
factors  identified  comprising  11  percent  and  10  percent 
of  the  total  respectively, 

En  their  original  study  (1959)  of  accountants  and  en- 
gineers Herzberg  and  his  associates  found  achievement  as 
the  dominant  factor  identified  in  satisfying  incidents. 
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Walt  (1966)  and  Thomas  (1977)  also  reported  that  in  addition 
to  achievement,  the  motivators,  work  itself,  responsibility, 
and  recognition  occurred  more  frequently  in  satisfying  ex- 
periences (critical  incidents)  than  in  dissatisfying  ex- 
periences.  With  the  exception  of  the  factor,  responsibility 
(motivator),  Groseth  (1978)  found  the  same  to  be  true  in  his 
st; dy  of  chief  personnel  administrators.   It  is  noteworthy 
tnra  ;  in  the  present  study,  work  itself  (motivator)  occurred 
more  frequently  in  dissatisfying  incidents  than  in  satisfy- 
ing incidents.   In  addition,  there  was  no  significant  dif- 
ference noted  in  the  frequency  of  occurrence  for  the  fac- 
tors responsibility  or  recognition  in  satisfying  or  dis- 
satisfying incidents.   Of  the  249  factors  used  to  classify 
the  satisfying  incidents  in  the  present  study,  the  motiva- 
tor, advancement,  was  mentioned  only  once.   This  also 
proved  to  be  the  situation  in  the  Thomas  (1977)  and  Groseth 
(1978)  investigations.   Thomas  (1977)  theorized  thai;  this 
result  could  be  attributed  to  the  level  of  the  positions 
researched.   Ohansian  (1974),  in  a  study  of  402  student  per- 
sonnel workers,  found  evidence  that  individuals  occupying 
high  level  positions  (directors  or  deans)  appear  to  have 
obtained  a  high  level  of  satisfaction  and  as  a  result  feel 
that  advancement,  status,  recognition.,  in  audition  to  a  va- 
riety of  job  opportunities,  are  available  to  them.   In  the 
current  investigation,  as  well  as  in  the  studies  conducted 
by  Tnomas  (1977)  and  Groseth  (1978),  the  respondents  were 
occupving  top-level  positions  in  a  university  or  community 
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college  hierarchy.   When  asked  about  their  professional 
goals,  several  administrators  in  the  current  study  (see 
Appendices  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E)  remarked  that  they  "had 
arrived"  and  had  no  aspirations  for  a  higher  level  position. 
The  level  of  the  respondent's  position  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  salary,  status,  and  growth  possibility  were  men- 
tioned in  so  few  satisfying  or  dissatisfying  incidents  in 
■:he  present  investigation.   These  three  factors  combined 
represented  only  1  percent  of  the  total  in  satisfying  in- 
ci  dents , 

Herzberg  and  his  associates  had  difficulty  in  classi- 
fying saiarv  as  a  hygiene  due  to  the  fact  that  it  occurred 
with  equal  frequency  in  reports  labeled  satisfying  as  well 
as  in  .hose  classified  as  dissatisfying.   There  are  times 
when  saiarv  may  function  as  a  motivator.  Wolf  (1970),  par- 
ticularly when  a  person  can  see  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween his  or  her  salary  and  job  performance.   In  an  inves- 
tigation involving  university  bursars,  directors  of  physical 
plant.,  directors  of  purchasing,  and  directors  of  research, 
El  ins  (1971)  found  salary  as  one  of  the  primary  factors  re- 
lated to  job  satisfaction  and  security.   Thomas  (1977),  on 
the   other  hand,  reported  in  .her  study  of  community  college 
administrators  that  salary  was  mentioned  infrequently. 
In  addition,  Thomas  (1977)  found  that  the  hygiene,  status, 
failed  to  be  identified.   Similar  data  were  reported  by 
Groseth  (1978)  in  his  investigation  of  chief  student  per- 
sonnel administrators.   Salary,  personal  life,  status,  job 
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security  (hygienes)  and  advancement  (motivator)  occurred 
in  only  1  out  of  249  satisfying  incidents. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  hygiene  in  the  present 
study,  interpersonal  relations,  occurred  in  13  percent  of 
the  total  incidents.   Supervision-technical  and  company  pol- 
icy and  administration  were  the  next  most  prevalent  hygienes. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  no  significant  difference  was  found  in 
the  current  study  in  the  frequency  of  occurrence  for  the  hy- 
gienes supervision- technical  and  interpersonal  relations  in 
satisfying  and  dissatisfying  incidents.   Groseth  (1978)  found 
similar  data  ir  his  investigation,  particularly  in  reference 
to  interpersonal  relations.   The  frequency  in  which  the  fac- 
tor interpersonal  relations  occurred  in  satisfying  incidents 
lends  support  to  the  findings  of  Avakian  (1971)  who.  in  a 
study  of  faculty  members,  found  that  interpersonal  rela- 
tions occurred  more  frequently  in  satisfying  than  in  dis- 
satisfying incidents,   Avakian  (1971)  suggested  that  differ- 
ent professions  may  have  different  sets  of  .job  content  and 
job  context  factors  and,  as  a  result,  certain  factors  could 
produce  satisfaction  in  one  instance  and  dissatisfaction  in 
another.   Similar  data  concerning  the  occurrence  of  inter- 
personal relations  in  satisfying  incidents  were  provided 
by  Hauu  (1975)  in  <x   study  of  women  deans  and  department 
heads 

Of  the  245  dissatisfying  incidents  reported  in  the  cur- 
rent investigation,  hygienes  were  responsible  for  57  percent 
of  the  total  whereas  motivators  and  ambients  accounted  for 
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41  percent  and  3  percent  respectively.   Company  policy  and 
administration  and  interpersonal  relations  were  the  two  most 
frequently  mentioned  hygienes.  'This  was  also  the  case  in 
the  Thomas  (1977)  study,   In  their  original  study  of  ac- 
countants and  engineers  Herzberg  et  al .  (1959)  also  found 
company  policy  and  administration  and  interpersonal  rela- 
tions as  primary  hygienes  occurring  in  dissatisfying  inci- 
dents  Walt  (1963)  also  found  company  policy  and  adminis- 
tration to  be  a  source  oi  dissatisfaction  in  addition  to 
working  conditions,  persona':,  life,  and  status.   In  the 
present  study,  working  condi  i;ions  represented  only  5  per- 
cent oi    the  total  factors  and  ranked  fourth,  which  also  was 
the  situation  reported  by  Thomas  H977).   Unlike  the  current 
investigation.  Thomas  (1977)  noted  a  significant  difference 
in  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  supervision-technical 
(hygiene)  in  satisfying  and  dissatisfying  incidents. 
Groseth  (1978)  found  that  in  addition  to  company  policy  and 
administration,  working  conditions  was  the  next  most  preva- 
lent hygiene  identified. 

The  researcher  was  unable  to  compare  the  newly  estab- 
lished ambient  factors  of  risk  opportunity  and  relationship 
with  superordinates  with  ether  data  due'  tc  the  fact  that 
these  factors  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Hoy's  and 
Miskel's  Reformulated  (Herzberg)  Theory. 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  final  chapter  of  this  investigation  consists  of 
four,  sections.   Section  one  includes  a  review  of  the  cur- 
rent study  followed  by  a  summary  of  significant  findings  in 
section  two.   Section  three  presents  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  researcher  from  the  investigation  with  a  brief 
discussion  of  each   Section  four  concerns  the  implications 
of  the  current  study  for  future  research. 

Summary 
The  purpose  of  the  current  investigation  was  twofold: 
(1)  to  test  the  applicability  of  Hoy : s  2nd  Miskel's  Refor- 
mulated (Herzberg)  Theory  to  selected  administrative  affairs 
staff  in  the  Florida  State  University  System  and  (2)  to  test 
the  applicability  of  the  theory  in  examining  job  responsi- 
bilities as  defined  in  the  State  University  System  of  Flori- 
da Administrative  and  Professional  Job  Description  for  each 
of  the  following  five  positions:   director  of  purchasing, 
director  of  security  and  safety,  director  of  personnel  re- 
lations, director  of  physical  plant,  and  university  control- 
ler. 
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A  total  of  25  administrators,  live  in  each  of  the 
aforementioned  positions,  were  personally  interviewed  by 
the  researcher  using  one  of  five  Interview  Guides  (see  Ap- 
pendices A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E)  developed  specifically  for  each 
position.   Each  instrument  (interview  guide)  was  composed  of 
three  sections:   the  first  consisted  of  demographic  ques- 
tions; the  second  listed  major  responsibilities  associated 
with  each  position;  the  third  included  questions  concerning 
overall  job  satisfaction  and  overall  job  dissatisfaction. 
Administrators  selected  for  the  study  were  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  institution's  administrative  affairs  organi- 
zational structure.   Only  those  directors  or  controllers 
who  reported  directly  to  a  vice  president  for  administrative 
affairs  were  included,   With  the  exception  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  West  Florida  in  Pensacola,  all  institutions  in    the 
Florida  State  University  .System  were  visited  and  interviews 
were  conducted  with  up  to  three  administrators  on  each 
campus . 

Utilizing  the  critical  incident  technique,  the  re- 
searcher asked  each  respondent  to  recall  two  experiences 
(critical  incidents),  one  satisfying  and  the  other  dissatis- 
fying, related  to  each  of  the.  major  job  responsibilities 
associated  With  their  present  positions.   The  critical  in- 
cidents were  then  categorised  into  one  of  Hoy's' and  Miskel's 
five  motivators  (achievement,  recognition,  work  itself,  re- 
sponsibility, and  advancement),  or  six  hygienes  (supervision- 
technical,  interpersonal  relations,  company  policy  and 
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administration,  working  conditions,  personal  life,  and  job 
.security),  or  five  arabients  (salary,  status,  growth  possi- 
bility, risk  opportunity,  and  relationship  with  superor- 
dinates).   Using  his  21  hypotheses  as  a  guide,  the  research- 
er proceeded  to  analyze  the  data  (when  possible)  using  Chi- 
square  and  a  computer  software  program  called  the'Troba.ble 
Impact  Exploration  System" based  on  the  Bayesian  Statistical 
Decision  Process.   The  .05  level  of  significance  was  used 
in  employing  C^j  -square. 


Ma j  or  Y indings 

Data  considered  to  be  of  significance  in  the  present 
1 nve s t igat ion  f ol J ow • 

L,   Motivators,  as  a  group.,  were  found  to  be  associated 
more  frequently  with  job  satisfaction  than  either 
hygienes  or  ambients  for  each  of  the  five  admin- 
istrative positions  researched. 

2.   Hygienes,  as  a  group,  were  identified  more  fre- 
quently with  job  dissatisfaction  than  either  mo- 
tivators or  ambients  for  each  of  the  five  admini- 
strative positions  investigated. 

3„.   With  the  exception  of  university  controllers,  am- 
bients, as  a  group,  were  not  associated  with  equal 
frequency  in  jot)  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfac- 
tion for  each  of  the  five  administrative  positions, 

4.   Achievement  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned  mo- 
tivator For   each  of  the  administrative  positions, 
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representing  56  percent  of  all  motivators  and 
39  percent  of  the  satisfying  incidents. 

5.  Interpersonal  relations,  although  a  hygiene,  was 
the  second  most  frequently  mentioned  factor  in 
satisfying  incidents  reported  by  the  administra- 
tive group. 

6.  Out  of  170  motivators  classified  in  satisfying  in- 
cidents for  the  administrative  group,  advancement 
was  identified  only  once, 

7.  The  motivator :  work'  itself,  was  associated  more 
frequently  wish  dissatisfying  incidents  for  the 
group  (12%)  than  with  satisfying  incidents  (S%)r 
The  reverse  proved  true,  however,  when  the  overall 
satisfying  and  overall  dissatisfying  incidents 
for  the  group  were  analyzed. 

8.  .Recognition  (motivator)  occurred  in  nearly  as  many 
incidents  described  as  dissatisfying  by  the  group 
(9%)  as  it  did  in  incidents  classified  as  satis- 
fying (10%). 

9.  Company  policy  and  administration  and  interpersonal 
relations  were  the  two  most  frequently  occurring 
hygienes,  represent ing  18  percent  and  17  percent 
respectively,   With  the  exception  of  directors  of 
security  and  safety,  company  policy  and  administra- 
tion was  the  most  frequently  mentioned  hygiene. 

JO.   The  hygiene,  personal  life,  failed  to  be  mentioned 
as  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  out  of  J  37  hygienes 
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identified  by  the  group.   The  situation  was  identi- 
cal for  the  factor,  job  security,  with  one  excep- 
tion, director  of  physical  plant. 

11.  The  hygiene,  supervision-technical,  was  associated 
in  nearly  as  many  incidents  classified  as  satisfy- 
ing (6%)  by  the  group  as  it  did  i;^.  incidents  clas- 
sified as  dissatisfying  (7%), 

12,  Oui  of  494  total  factors  classified  in  the  study 
(249  satisfying  and  245  dissatisfying),  only  25 
were  identified  as  amblents,  less  than  5  percent 
oT  ih?  total  f ac tors , 

13.  Relationship  with  superordinates  was  the  most  fre- 
quently occurring  ambient.   However,  it  and  three 
others  identified  in  the  study  (salary,  growth  pos- 
sibility, and  r;sk  opportunity)  failed  to  occur 
with  equal  frequency  in  satisfying  and  dissatisfy- 
ing incidents.   The  ambient,  status,  failed  to  be 
mentioned  at  all;  salary  w?u  mentioned  only  once. 

14,  There  were  noticeable  differences  in  the  type  of 
motivators  which  occurred  in  satisfying  incidents  - 
reported  for  each  administrative  position.   Al- 
though achievement  was  the  dominant  motivator  iden- 
tified for  each  position,  work  itself  was  mentioned 
in  considerably  more  incidents  reported  by  the  di- 
rectors of  personnel  than  by  the  other  four  admin- 
istrative positions.   A  similar  situation  wa.s  found 
for  directors  of.    purchasing  in  which  case  the 
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motivator,  responsibility,  occurred  most  fre- 
quently in  comparison  with  the  other  positions 
in  the  group. 
15.   There  were  noticeable  differences  in  the  type  of 

hygienes  which  occurred  in  dissatisfying  incidents 
for  each  administrative  position.   Interpersonal 
relations  was  found  as  the  most  frequently  occur- 
ring hygiene  fox  directors  of  security  and  safety 
while  corapaay  policy  and  administration  occurred 
more  frequently  for  the  other  four  administrative 
posi lions . 
,q        jy-i  th  the  following  exceptions,  the  major  job  re- 
sponsibilities identified  for  the  five  administra- 
tive positions  (director  of  purchasing,  director  of 
security  and  safety,  director  of  personnel  rela- 
tions, director  of  physical  plant,  and  university 
controller)  proved  to  be  reasonably  accurate.   The 
five  directors  of  purchasing  requested  that  job  re- 
sponsibility Number  4  and  Number  9  (see  Appendix  A) 
be  revised  to  better  reflect  their  actual  responsi- 
bilities.  Also,  three  university  controllers  sug- 
gested that  job  responsibility  Number  3  (see  Appen- 
dix E)  be  rewritten  to  more  clearly  reflect  their 
present  responsibilities  in  this  area.   In  all 
cases  the  recommended  revisions  were  incorporated 
into  the  interview  guide. 
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Conclusions 

1.  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  Reformulated  (Herzberg)  Theory 
was  not  found  to  bo  applicable  to  the  five  admin- 
istrative affairs  staff  positions  (director  of 
purchasing,  director  of  security  and  safety,  di- 
re-.tor  of  personnel  relations,  director  of  phy- 
sical plant,,  and  university  controller)  researched 
in  the  study.   Support  was  found  for  the  motivator 
and  hygiene  components  of  the  theory,  but  not  for 
the  ambient  portion.   Ambient s  were  found  to  occur 
with  equa'.1  frequency  an  satisfying  and  dissatis- 
fying incidents  in  only  one  administrative  posi- 
tion, university  controller.   The  researcher 
strongly  suspects  that  this  was  due  to  chance  (con- 
sidering the  limited  number  of  ambients  identified) 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  significant. 

2.  The  Reformulated  (Herzberg)  Theory  was  inappropriate 
for  determining  the  level  of  job  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction  associated  with  the  major  job  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  five  administrative  af- 
fairs positions.   As  previously  mentioned,  the  mo- 
tivator and.  hygiene  elements  of  Hoy's  and  Miskel's 
theory  were  confirmed  in  the  study,  but  this  was  not 
the  case  for  the  ambient  classification.   Very  few 
ambients  were  identified  in  the  satisfying  and  dis- 
satisfying incidents  described  by  the  group.   In 
those  situations  '//here  they  did  occur,  it  was  not 


with  equal  frequency  as  theorized  by  Hoy  and 
Miskel. 

In  those  incidents  classified  as  satisfying  by  the 
group,  achievement  (motivator)  occurred  most  fre- 
quently.  One  explanation  for  this  finding  can  be 
attributed  to  the  Level  of  each  position  in  the 
university  organizational  hierarchy.   By  the  nature 
oi  his  01  her  position :  each  administrator  is  bet- 
ter able  to  see  the  and  results  of  the  work  effort, 
and,  consequently,  is  able  to  derive  a  sense  of 
achievement  or  lack  of  yci'ifvpni^nt  from  successes 
and  failures. 

Interpersonal  relations,  although  a  hygiene,  was 
found  to  be  the  second  most  frequently  mentioned 
factor  in  satisfying  incidents.   Again,  the  nature 
of  the  positions  selected  for  the  study  may  be  the 
reason  for  this  unexpected  result.  A    review  of  the 
major  job  responsibilities  associated  with  the 
five  positions  shows  clear  evidence  of  the  extent 
to  which  these  administrators  depend  upon  others 
in  their  employ  to  carry  out  the  goals  of  their  de- 
partments and  of  the  Institutions. 

vV 1 1 h  on e  e  x c ep t  i  o n  ,  d 1  r e c tor  of  physical  p  1  an t ,  the 
motivator,  advancement,  failed  to  be  identified  as 
a  source  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  in  the 
current  investigation.   The  rationale,  for  this  find- 
ing becomes  obvious  if  one  considers  the  following 
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demographic  data:   the  average  age  of  respondents 
(47.8):  the  average  salary  of  respondents  ($25,470) 
the  average  educational  level  obtained  (BA/BS);  and 
the  fact  that  little  opportunity  exists  for  advance- 
ment within  the  organization  due  to  the  high  level 
of  the  positions.   When  these  facts  are  viewed  to- 
gether it  is  clear  why  the  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment was  not  listed  as  a  primary  need  by  the  admin- 
istrative group.   In  addition,  this  could  also  ex- 
plain why  the  following  factors:   salary  and  sta- 
tus (ambieiits) .  job  security  and  personal  I  Lie 
(hygienes),  were  meni  toned  so  infrequently  in  sat- 
isfying or  dissatisfy Lng  incidents.   As  previously 
indicated,  out  of  a  total  of  137  hygienes  identi- 


fied in  dissatisfying 


mts_.  personal  life 


failed  to  be  mentioned  at  all,  and  job  security  was 
mentioned  only  once. 

Conrpany  policy  and  administration  was  by  far  the 
most  frequently  occurring  hygiene  in  the  dissatis- 
fying incidents  reported.   Much  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion expressed  in  this  area  concerned  the  unrespon- 
siveness on  the  part  of  the  State  (Board  of  Regents 
and/or  Legislature)  10  the  problems  presently  faced 
by  the  institutions  within  the  State  System.   In-' 
effective  systems  (CO. U.K.)   unlimited  restric- 
tions, and  inability  to  effect  needed  change  con- 
tribute to  the  dissatisfaction  of  these  administra- 
tors. 
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7.  The  motivator,  work  itself,  was  identified  more 
frequently  in  dissatisfying  incidents  than  in  sat- 
isfying incidents.   One  explanation  for  this  oc- 
currence is  that  the  administrators  enjoy  the  chal- 
lenge that  their  positions  offer  hut,  due  to  the 
increasing  demands  on  their  time,  are  becoming  in- 
c r e a s i n g 1 y  d i ssat.isfied.   I n s u f f i c i e n t  t ime  to 
complete  reports  at d  inadequate  time  to  perform 
their  jobs  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  individual 
styles  of  management  were   common  concerns  voiced 

h>j    the  group.   Several  administrators  mentioned 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  amount  of  time  they 
were  having  to  devote  to  personnel  problems 
(grievances,  absenteeism,  employee  motivation). 
The  researcher  expects  that  with  the  advent  of 
unionism  in  the  State  University  System,  this  area 
wil]  continue  to  be  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  to 
those  having  supervisory  responsibilities, 

8.  The  type  of  motivators  which  occurred  in  satisfying 
incidents  differed  noticeably  among  the  five  posi- 
tions studied.   The  two  most  prominent  differences 
were:   (1)  The  directors  of  personnel  selected  the 
motivator,  work  itself,  on  considerably  more  oc- 
casions than  the  other  four  administrative  types. 
One  possible  reason  Tor  this  finding  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  directors  of  personnel  derive  more 
satisfaction  from  the  work  itself  because  of  the 
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services  they  perform  for  the  entire  university 
community  (faculty,  administration,  and  career 
service  employees)  in  comparison  to  the  other 
four  positions.   Often  the  rewards  of  the  position 
are  positive  and  immediate,  which  may  not  be  the 
case  for  the  other  four  positions.   Another  area 
for  consideration  concerns  the  role  of  the  person- 
nel director  in  resolving  employee  grievances.   In 
comparison  with  the  other  positions,  the  director 
of  personnel  is  more  likely  to  be  viewed  as  a  fa- 
'■  ••.'.'..  b.. J" or ,  one  who  ensures  tbab  ail  dealings  with 
employees  are  conducted  fairly.   The  role  of  the 
other  four  administrators,  however,  may  be  viewed 
as  more  threatening  to  job  security  by  the  employee. 
(2)   The  motivator,  responsibility,  occurred  in  con- 
siderably more  satisfying  incidents  for  directors 
of  purchasing  than  tor  the  other  four  administra- 
tive positions,   Cne  explanation  for  this  occur- 
rence is  that  the  purchasing  directors  (in  this 
study  1  reported  satisfying  involvement  in  bringing 
about  a  number  of  significant  changes  in  purchasing 
p  r  o .:  e  d  u  r  e  s  and  po  1  i  c  i  e  s  w  i  t  h  i  n  the  State  Un  i  v  e  r  s  i  t  y 
System,   More  often  than  all  the  other  four  adminis- 
trative types  interviewed,  this  group  of  directors 
mentioned  satisfying  involvement  in  their  statewide 
o  i  •  g  a  n  i  z  a  t  i  o  n  ( p  u  r  c  I  \  a  s  i  \  i  g  d  i  r  e  c  t  o  r  s  )  a  1 1  d  h  a  v  i  n  g  t  h  e 
opportunity  available  to  provide  input  concerning 
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policy  matters  for  the  system.   The  purchasing  di- 
rectors were  enthusiastic  about  attending  their 
quarterly  directors  meetings  and  being  able  to 
share  ideas  and  concerns,   Unfortunately,  this 
feeling  o:f  comradeship  was  not  evident  for  all  po- 
sitions researched  In  the  study. 

The  five  administrative  types  differed  noticeahly 
in  the  types  of  hygienes  that  occurred  in  dissatis- 
fying incidents.   The  two  most  noteworthy  differ- 
ences follow:   (1)   The  hygiene.,  interpersonal,  re- 
3  at  ions,  was  associated  more  frequently  with  the 
dissatisfying  incidents  reported  by  the  directors 
of  security  and  safety  tna.ii  with  the  other  four 
administrative  types.   Several  possible  explana- 
tions for  this  finding  can  be  hypothesized.   Due 
to  the  nature  of  the  position  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  employees  within  the  security 
area  conduct  themselves  in  an  exemplary  manner  at 
all  times  both  on  and  off  the  .job.   An  error  in 
judgment  on  the  part  of  a  security  officer  could 
have  serious  ramifications  for  borh  the  university 
and  the  officer,  particularly  the  officer's  per- 
s o n a  !-  safety.   H e n c e ,  the  dire c  1; o r s  of  sec u r i t y 
and  safety  cons  cant ly  strive  to  keep  their  organi- 
zations f  roe  of  any  interna!,  problems  which  may  re- 
ilect  negatively  upon  the  university  and  discredit 
their  own  departments.   The  high  degree  of 
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visibility  surrounding  the  university  police  de- 
partments (uniforms)  imkes  it  imperative  for  every- 
one to  conduct  himself  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  his  position.   This  may  be  one  reason  why 
the  motivator,  recognition,  was  associated  so  fre- 
quently ir.  the  dissatisfying  incidents  reported 
by  the  directors  of  security  and  safety.   (2)  The 
directors  of  security  and  safety  differed  consider- 
ably from  the  other  four  administrative  positions 
in  the  frequency  with  which  the  hygiene,  company 
policy  and  administration,  was  associated  with  the 
dissatisfying  incidents  reported  by  the  group. 
Here  again  several  possible  explanations  can  be 
hypothesized.   The  majority  of  the  directors  of  se- 
curity and  safety  considered  themselves  and  their 
departments  to  be  relatively  independent  in  com- 
parison to  the  other  positions  and  not  as  affected 
by  changes  in  policies  and  procedures  enacted  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  or  the  Legislat  tre.   For  the 
most  cart,  the  directors  felt  that  they  had  the 
funds  necessary  to  purchase  needed  equipment  and 
the  manpower  to  satisfactorily  perform  their  work 
responsibilities.   The  security  departments  in- 
cluded in  the  present  study  are  in  a  position  to 
offer  very  lucrative  salaries  in  comparison  to 
other  beginning  adsni.nist.i'ative  positions  on  campus 
($12,500  starting  salary  lor  a  now  recruit). 
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In  conclusion,  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  theory  was  not  sup- 
ported in  this  investigation;  however,  the  data  concerning 
the  frequency  of  occurrence  for  motivators  and  hygienes  in 
satisfying  and  dissatisfying  incidents  were  found  to  support 
Herzberg's  Two-Factor  Theory. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 
The  current  investigation  raised  a  number  of  questions 
concerning  the  applicability  of  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  Reformu- 
lated (Kerzberg)  Theory.   The  following  is  a  list  of  areas 
which  the  researcher  feels  need  to  be  examined  and  further 
developed  before  the  theory  is  again  tested: 

1.  The  terms  "adequate  motivators"  and  "abundance  of 
hygienes"  need  to  be  expanded  upon.   These  terms 
were  referred  to  several  times  by  Hoy  and  Miskel 
in  the  discussion  of  their  theory,  but  at  no  time 
were  these  terms  defined. 

2.  The  definition  of  risk  opportunity,  one  of  five 
factors  included  in  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  newest 
classification  of  ambient,  is  confusing  and  war- 
rants further  clarification.   Out  of  498  factors 
assigned  to  the  critical  incidents  reported  by 
the  five  administrative  groups,  risk  opportunity 
was  identified  in  only  five  incidents. 

3.  There  is  a  need  to  redefine  a  number  of  the  16 
factors  utilized  in  the  theory.   Hoy  and  Miskel, 
while  expanding  the  number  of  factors  from  14  to 
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16,  contributed  to  the  overlap  in  factor  defini- 
tion . 

4,   In  attempting  to  improve  the  usefulness  of  Herz- 
berg's  Two-Factor  Theory,  Hoy  and  Miskel  seem  to 
have  gone  beyond  reasonable  limits  to  broaden  the 
theory's  applicability.   In  the  opinion  of  the  ro- 
se;..' r  c  h  o  r ,  Hoy's  and  M  L  s'K  e  1 '  s  theory  s  h  o  u  1  d  n  o  t  b  e 
abandoned;  efforts  should  be  undertaken  by  other 
researchers  in  the  field  to  resolve  concerns  un- 
covered in  the  present  study  so  the  theory  can  be 
utilized  more  appropriately  and  a  better  under- 
standing reached  of  the  factors  art!  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  job  satisfaction  and  job  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  worker. 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  logical  areas  in  which 
and  Miskel' s  "revised"  theory  should  be  tested: 

1  .   The  theory  should  be  tested  again  using  a  similar 
sample  of  administrators  (directors  of  purchasing, 
directors  of  security  and  safety,  directors  of 
personnel  relations,  directors  of  physical  plant, 
and  university  controllers)  in  order  to  obtain 
data  foi  comparative  purposes. 

2.   The  theory  should  bo  applied  to  ether  administra- 
tive positions  in  higher  education  in  which  Herz- 
berg's  Two-Factor  Theory  haj  been  previously 
tested  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  signifiea.nl 
difference  between  'he  two  approaches  (theories). 
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3.  The  revised  theory  could  be  used  in  determining 
what  differences,  if  any,  exist  in  factors  causing 
job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfaction  for  fac- 
ulty and  administrators. 

4.  An  investigation  could  be  made  of  other  key  po- 
sition "levels  (presidents,  vice  presidents   and 
directors';  throughout  the  State  University  System 
to  examine  job  satisfaction  and  job  dissatisfac- 
tion . 

5.  Although  a  number  of  previous  studies  have  been 
conducted  concerning  women  and  black  administra- 
tors in  higher  education,  none  have  been  under- 
taken, to  the  researcher ' s  knowledge,  (and  should 
be)  applying  either  Hoy's  and  Miskel's  Reformulated 
(Herzberg)  Theory  or   Herzberg ' s  Two-Factor  Theory, 

6.  One  final  application  in  which  Hoy's  and  Miskel's 
theory  may  prove  useful  is  .an  investigation  of 
what  impact  past  work  experience  may  ha,ve  on  the 
current  job  situation  in  reference  to  worker  sat- 
isfaction and  dissatisfaction. 


APPENDIX  A 

INTERVIEW  GUIDE  -  DIRECTOR  OF  PURCHASING 

I .   Personal  Data 

A ,   N ame  p f  i n s t i t u t  i  o n : 


B .   C  u  r  r  e  n  t  j  c  b  t  i  1 1  e 


Length  of  time?  in  current  position' 


Most  recent  past  oos.it ion: 


£ ,.   Length  of  time  in  past  positior 


Highest  degree  earned: 


G.   Mai or  field  of  specialization 


II ,   P  ro  f  e s si  on  a  1  g o &  1 : 


1.      Present  salary: 


Ago 


Identification  of  Major  Job  Responsibilities 

According  to  the  literature,  the  following  task  areas 
(9)  have  been  identified  as  being  major  job  responsi- 
bilities of  the  director  of  purchasing  in  the  Florida 
State  [Jni vers.i tv  System.   Please  review  each  of  the  re 
spousibi lilies  listed  to  ensure:  that;  they  are,  in  fact 
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responsibilities  associated  with  your  current  position 
Feel  free  to  add  or  delete  any  responsibility  which 
you  feel  is  needed  in  order  to  accurately  reflect  your 
current  job  function. 

1.  Develop,  review,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  all  pur- 
chasing policies,  procedures,  and  work  methods 

2.  Interpret  and  transmit  policies  and  procedures  of 

governmental  agencies 

3.  Complete  reports  and  studies  as  required  by  uni- 
versity -,    state,  and  federal  officials 

4.  Assist  in  the  equipping  of  new  building  construc- 
tion 

5.  Select,  supervise,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 

6.  Budget  preparation  and  control 

7.  Conduct  long-range  planning  and  forecasting  studies 

8   Consult  with  directors,  managers,  department  heads, 
and  other  administrative  personnel  on  a  regular 
basis 

9,   Develop  specifications  for  all  contractual  agree- 
ments 


■Satlsf  a  c  tion-Dissatisf act  io u 

I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  describe  two  separate  inci- 
dents (a  specific  experience  you  have  had  in  your 
present  work  situation)  which  relate  to  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  job  responsibilities.   First,  you  will 
be  asked  to  describe  an  incident  in  which  you  felt 
extremely  satisfied  with  a  particular  task  area;  e.g., 
selecting,  supervising,  coordinating,  and  evaluating 
stuff.   Next,  I  will  ask  you  to  describe  an  incident 
in  whicr  you  fell,  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the 
same  task  area.   Please  describe  each  incident  in  as 
much  act  ail  as  possible.   If  you  are  unable  to  recall 
such  an  incident  or   if  you  have  a  question  concerning 
a  s  p e  c i 1 i  c  i ; )  c  id  e n c ,  p 1 e a  s  e  as k .   The  inform a  t  i  o n 
being  collected  wjU  1  _be  kept  in  strict  confidence" 
and  at no_  time  will  you  or  your  institution  be  identi- 
fied   '  *""   ""    " 
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Incidents 


Develop   review,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  all  pur 
'   chasing' policies,  procedures,  and  work  methods 


9 


satisfying  incident : 


b .   d  i  s  s at  i s  f  y  i n  g  i  n  c i  den  t 


Interpret  and  transmit  policies  and  procedures  of 
governmental  agencies 

a.   satisfying  incident:   


b.   dissatisfying  inciden1 
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Complete  reports  and  studies  as  required  by  univer 
sity,  state,  and  federal  officials 

a.   satisfying  incident: 


b    d  i s s  a  t  i  s f y  i  n  g  incident: 


4.   Assisl  in  the  equipping  of  new  building  construction 
a  .   sat  i  s  f  v  i  n  g  i  n  e  1  d  e  n  t :     , . 
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fo .   dissat is  Tying  inc i  dent : 


5,   Select,  supervise,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 
s  a  1 1  s  f  y  i  n  g  1  n  c  :i  de  n  t : 


b.   dissatisfying  incident 


5.   Budget  preparation  and  control 
a .   s  a  t  i  o  f  y  i.  n  g  i  n  c  i  d  e  n  t : 
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b,   dissatisfying  incident 


7.   Conduct  long-range  planning  and  forecasting  studies 
a.   satisfying  incident: 


b,   dissatisfying  .incident 
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8,   Consult  v/i tli  directors,  managers,  department  heads 
and  other  administrative  personnel  on  a  regular 
basis 


s  a  t  i  s  f  y  i  n  g  i  n  c  i  d  e  n  t : 


rii  ssat  is.fying  In  en  dent 


Develop  specifications  for  all  contractors i  agree- 


atisfying  incident 


u.   dissatisfying  incident 
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-0 ,   Please  describe  the  most  satisfying  experience  over 
all_  that  has  occurred  in  your  present  position 


11.   Please  describe  the  most  dissatisfying  experience 
overall  that  has  occurred  in  your  present  position 
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APPENDIX  B 

INTERVIEW  GUIDE  -  DIRECTOR  OF  SECURITY  AND  SAFETY 

1.   Personal  Data 

A,   Name  of  institution: 


B.   Current  job  title: 


C,   Length  of  !;i:n;>  in  current  position 


n   w 


Most  recent  past  position: 


F.   Length  of  time  in  past  position 


F,   Highest  degree  earned: 


G.   Major  field  of  speeializatio; 


H.   Professional  goal: 

I.   Present  salary: 
J  .  Aue  : 


I I .   Identification  of  Major  Job  Responsibil i ties 

According  to  the  literature,  the  following  task  areas 
(7)  have  been  identified  as  being  major  job  responsi- 
bilities of  the  director  of  security  and  safety  in 
the  Florida  State  University  System.   Please  review 
each  of  the  responsibilities  listed  to  ensure  that 
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they  are.  in  fact,  responsibilities  associated  with 
your  current  position.   Feel  free  to  add  or  delete 
any  responsibility  which  you  feel  is  needed  in  order 
to  accurately  reflect  your  current  job  function. 

1,  Plan,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  all  law  enforce- 
ment and  security  policies  and  procedures 

2,  Select,  train,  supervise,  and  evaluate  staff 

3,  Direct  and  participate  in  the  investigation  of 
crimes,  other  offenses,  and  automobile  accidents 

-i ,   Plan,  organise,  a,nd  participate  in  student,  uni- 
versity, and  community  relations  programs 

d,   Budget  formulation  and  control 

6.  Organize  and  supervise  the  security  and  traffic 
control  programs  related  to  special  events 

7.  Coordinate  security  programs  with  other  univer- 
sity, city,  state,  and  federal  agencies 


III.   Sat.  isfaet ion-Dissatisfaction 

I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  describe  two  separate  inci- 
dents (a  specific  experience  you  have  had  in  your 
present  work  situation)  which  relate  to  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  job  responsibilities.   First,  you 
will  be  asked  to  describe  an  incident  in  which  you 
felt  extremely  satisfied  with  a  particular  task  area, 
e.g.,  selecting,  training,  supervising,  and  evalua- 
ting staff.   Next,  I  will  ask  you  to  describe  an  in- 
cident in  which  you  felt  extremely  dissatisfied  with 
the  same  task  area.   Please  describe  each  incident 
in  as  much  detail  as  possible.   If  you  are  unable  to 
recall  such  an  incident  or  if  you  have  questions  con- 
cerning a  specific  incident,  please  ask.   The  in.fo.r-. 
mati on  be ing  collected  will  be  kept  in  strict 
Confidence  and  at  no  jtime  jwill  you  or  your  institution 

%L~  l2J~u  l  Hi!  ®5?  - 

Incidents 

I,   Plan,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  all  law  enforce- 
ment and  security  policies  and.  procedures. 


y  iag 


:!  r.cioen 
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b .   d  j  s satisfying  in c i  d e at:   


S e I e u  u ,  t r a  in,  supervise,  and  e v a 1 u ate  staff 
a,   satisfying  incident: 


•j .      d  i  s  s  a  t  i  s  f  y  i  n  g  i  n  c  i  d  o  n  t 
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3.   Direct  and  participate  in  the  investigation  of  crimes, 
other  offenses,  and  automobile  accidents 

a.   satisfying  Incident: 


b,   dissatisfying  incident 


Plan,  organize,  and  participate  in  student,  univer- 
sity^, and  community  relations  programs 

a.   satisfying  incident: 


b  .   d  i  s  s  a.  I  i  s  f  y  i  n  g  x )  >  c  i  d  e  n 
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5,   Budget  formulation  and  control 
p.   satisfying  incident: 


b,   dissatisfying  incident 


6   Organize  and  supervise  the  security  and  traffic  con- 
trol programs  related  to  special  events 

a,   satisfying  incident: 
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b,   dissatisfying  incident 


Coordinate  security  program  with  other  university, 
c i t  y ,  s t a t  : ,  a n d  f e d e r a 1  a geacies 

a .   s a t i s f v  i n g  i n  c  i d en t : 


S.   Please  describe  the  most  satisfying  experience  over- 
Jill  that  has  occurred  in  your  present  position  " 


2,27 


Please  describe  the  most  dissatisfying  experience  ove: 
all  that  has  occurred  in  your  present  position 
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APPENDIX 


INTERVIEW  GUIDE  -  DIRECTOR  OP  PERSONNEL  RELATIONS 

1 .   Personal  Data 

A .   N am e  of  i n s i  i t u  t  io : t : 


B,   Current  job  title: 


C,   Length  of  tine  in  current  position 


D   Most  recent  past  post' 


Length  of  time  in  past  position 


P.   Highest  desree  earned 


G.   Major  field  of  special  iaatioi 


H.   Professional  goal 


I.   Present  salary: ___ 

J  -   ;» ge  : 

II    Identification  of  Major  ~ob  Responsibilities 

A c c o r d i n g  to  the  liter a t u re,  t h e  f o 1 1 ow i n g  t as k 
areas  (10)  have  been  identified  as  being  rrajor  job 
responsibilities  of  Che  director  ox  personnel  re- 
lations in  the  Florida  State  University  System. 
Please  review  each  ox  the  responsibilities  listed  to 
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ensure  that  they  are,  in  fact,  responsibilities 
associated  with  your  current  position.   Feel  free 
to  add  or  delete  any  responsibility  which  you  feel 
is  needed  in  order  to  accurately  reflect  your  current 
job  functions. 

1   Plan,  recommend,  implement,  and  interpret  all 
policies  concerning  personnel  administration 
and  labor  relations 

2.  Direct,  the  recruitment,  employment  orientation, 
and  training  of  new  employees 

3.  Budget  formulation  and  control 

4.  Direct  the  maintenance  of  employee  personnel 
records 

5.  Develop  and  maintain  employee  service  programs 

G,   Conducl  long-range  planning  and  forecasting 
studies 

7.  Coordinate  the  personnel  program  with  other  uni- 
versity, state,  and  federal  agencies 

8.  Counsel  and  advise  career  service,  administrative 
and  professional,  and  faculty  heads  in  matters 
relating  to  fringe  benefits  and  personnel  admin- 
istration 

9.  Select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 

10.   Administer  Workmen's  Compensation,  Wage  and  Hour 
Agreement,  and  Unemployment  Compensation 


II,   Satisfaction-Dissatisfaction 

I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  describe  two  separate  inci- 
dents (a  specific  experience  you  have  had  in  your 
present  work  situation)  which  relate  to  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  lob  responsibilities .   Firs+- .  you 
will  be  asked  to  describe  an  incident  in  which  you 
fell  extremely  satisfied  with  a  particular  task  area, 
e  ,  g  .  ,  s  e  1  e  c  t  i  n  g ,  t  r  a  i  u  i  n  g  coo  r  d  mating,  a  n  d  e  v  a  1  u  a  - 
ting  the  staff.   Next,  T  will  ask  you  to  describe  an 
incident,  in  which  you  felt  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  the  same  task  area.   Please  describe  each  in- 
cident in  as  much  detail  as  possible.   If  you  are 
unable  to  recall  such  an  incident  or  if  you  have 
questions  concerning  a  specific  incident;  please  ask. 
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T h e  i n formation  being  collected  will  be  kept  in  strict 
conTidence  and  at  no  time  will  you  or  your  institution 

c e  identified . 

lac i dents 

1.  Plan,  recommend,  implement,  and  interpret  all  poli- 
cies concerning  personnel  administration  and  labor 
re.l  at  ions 

a.   satisfying  incident"        .__ 


dissatisfying  incident 


Direct,  the  recruitment,  employment  orientation.,  and 
training  of  new  employees 

a,   satisfying  incident:   
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b.   dissatisfying  incident 


3.   Budget  formulation  and  control 
a .   s  a  t  i  s  f  y  i  n  g  :  t  n  c  i  d  e  n  t ; 


b.   dissatisfying  incident: 


4.   Direct  the  maintenance  of  employee  personnel  record.' 
u  .      s  a  t  i  s  f  v  i  n  e  i  n  c  i  d  e  n  t : 
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b,   dissatisfying  incident 


5,   Develop  ana  maintain  employee  service  program 
a.   satisfying  incident: 


b  .   diss  a  t  i  s  f  v  i  n  £>•  i.  n  c  ide n  t : 
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6.   Conduct  long-range  planning  and  forecasting  studies 
a.   satisfying  incident: 


b .   diss a t i s f y i n g  i n c i de n t : 


Coordinate  the  personnel  program  with  other  univer- 
sity, state,  and  federal  agencies 

a.   satisfying  incident: 


d  i  s  s  a  t  i  s  f  y  i  n  g  i  n  c  i  d  e  n  t : 
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Counsel  and  advise  career 
and  professional,  and  faculty 
lating  to  fringe  benefits  and 
t rat  ion 

a.   satisfying  incident: 


:vice .  admin  istrative 
heads  in  matters  re- 
personnel  adminis- 


b.   dissatisfying  incident 


9.   Select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 
a.   satisfying  incident" 
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b,   dissatisfying  incident 


10.   Administer  Workmen's  Compensation,  Wage  and  Hour 
Agreement,  and  Unemployment  Compensation 


satisfying  incident 


b,   dissatisfying  incident 


Please  describe  the  most  satisfying  experience  over- 
ail  that  has  occurred  in  your  present  position 
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Please  describe  the  most  dissatisfying  experience 
overall  that  has  occurred  in  your  present  position 
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APPENDIX  D 


INTERVIEW  GUIDE  -  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  PLANT 

* •   Personal  Data 

A .   N ame  of  institution: 


B.   Current  job  title: 


C.   Length  of  time  in  current  position 


Most  i>:  ant  rmsl  position: 


E,   Length  of  time  in  past  position 


11 L g h esc  a e g ree  e a r n e d : 


G.   Major  field  of  special izatioi 


R  „   P  :ro  f  e  s  ?  i  o  n  a  1  g  o  a  1 : 


Present  salary 

.   A?e- 


Identiiicat ion  of  Ma^or  Job  Responsibil it i es 

According  to  the  literature,  the  following  tasks 
(7)  have  beer,  identified  as  being;  major  job  responsi 
Dili  ties  of  the  director  of  physical  plant,  in  the 
Florida  State  University  System.   Please  review  each 
of  the  responsibilities  listed  to  ensure  that  thev 
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are,  in  fact,  responsib.il  i  ties  associated  with  your 
current  position.   Feel  free  to  add  or  delete  any 
responsibility  which  you  feel  is  needed  in  order  to 
accurately  reflect  your  current  job  function. 

1.  Select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 

2.  Plan,  organize,,  and  direct  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  physical  plant 

3.  Consult  and  advise  campus,  local,  and  state 
of fie i al s 

4.  Interpret,  communicate,  and  recommend  all  poli- 
cies with  state  and  federal  laws 

5.  Budget  preparation  and  control 

6.  Initiate  cost  studies  and  conduct  long-range 
plann.i  ng 

7.  Assist  architects,  engineers,  and  contractors 
w i  t i :■  n o w  build i n g  c o n s t r  u c t i on  an d / or  renova- 
tion 


Sat  is  fa  c  fc.ion-Oissatlsf  ac  cion 

I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  describe  two  separate  inci- 
dents (a  specific  experience  you  have  had  in  your 
present  wcr^'   situation)  which  relate  to  each  of  the 
above -mentioned  job  responsibilities.   First,  you 
will  be  asked  to  describe  an  incident  in  which  you 
felt  extremely  satisfied  with  a  particular  task  area, 
e.g.,  budget  preparation  and  control.   Next,  I  will 
ask  you  to  describe  an  incident  in  which  you  felt 
extremely  dissatisfied  wich  the  same  task  area. 
Please  describe  each  incident  in  as  much  detail  as 
possible.   If  you  a.^e  unable  to   recall  such  an  in- 
cident or  if  you  have  questions  concerning  a  spe- 
cific incident,  please  ask.   The  information  being 
collected,  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence  and  at 
B  °__L-L:a 2_  w.  r  2  1  you  or  your  inst.it  ut  ion  be  iden  ti  fled . 

In  c  i  d_eirt_s 

1.   ''elect   train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 

a.   satisfying  incident: 
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b.   dissatisfying  incident 


2   Plan,  organize,  and  direct  the  operation  and  main 
tenance  of  the  physical  plan. 

3.       satisfying  incident;   


b  ,   d  1  s  s  a 1  i  s  f  5  i  n  g  i  t  i  c  i  d  6  n  t 
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Consult  and  advise  campus,  local,  and  state  offj 
ciais 


sat isf ying  incident : 


b,   clissa.tiBfy.ing  incident 


Interpret,  communicate,  and  reccrnme 
v  i  t  h  .1  n  stateand  f  e  de  r  a  1  I  aw  s 


nd  ail  policie: 


'ying  incident 


.ssatief yi ng  incident 
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5  .   Bud  g o  t  p r c p a v a  t i o n  an d  c o  1 1 1  r o 1 
a  ,   s  ax  i  s  1  y  i  n  g  i  o  c  i  d  e  n  t : 


b.   dissatisfying  incident: 


Initiate  cost  studies  and  conduct  long-range  plan- 
ning 

a  .   s a  t i  s f y ins  incident: 


24: 


dissatisfying  incident 


Assist  architects,  engineers,  and  contractors  with 
new  building  construction  and/or  renovation 

a.,   satisfying  incident: 


dissatisfying  i  ncident 


Please  describe  the  most  satisfying  experience  over 
all  that  has  occurred  in  your  present  position 
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Please  describe  the  most  dissatisfying  experience 
overall  that  has  occurred  in  your  present  position 
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APPENDIX  E 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE  -  UNIVERSITY  CONTROLLER 

I .   Personal  Data 

A.   Name  of  institution: 


B .   Current  i ob  t it ] e : 


0,   Length  of    time  in  current  position 


D,   Most  recent  past  position 


E.   Length  of  time  in  past  position 


F.   Highest  deccroe   earned: 


Major  field  of  specialization 


H  .   Professional  goal : 
I .   Present  Salary : 


Identification  of  Major  _Job  Respons i b i  1 1 1 ie s 

According  to  the  literature,  the  following  tasks 
(8)  liave  been  identified  as  being  major  job  respon- 
sibilities of  the  university  controller  in  the 
Florida  State  University  System.   Please  review  each 
of  the  responsibilities  listed  to  ensure  that  thev 
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are   in  fact,  responsibilities  associated  with  your 
current  position/  Feel  free  to  add  or  delete  any 
responsibility  which  you  feel  is  needed  in  order  to 
accurately  reflect  your  current  job  function. 

1.  Plan,  organize,  and  direct  the  fiscal  and 
accounting  function  of  a  university 

2.  Prepare  periodic  and  special  fiscal  reports 

3.  Budget  analysis  and  control 

4.  Develop  and  administer  policies  and  procedures 
within  state  and  federal  guidelines 

5.  Interpret  and  communicate  fiscal  policies  as 
required  by  the  Federal  Government 

6   Select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 

7.   Coordinate  program  with  university,  state,  and 
f edera 1  of f i rials 

8  Supervise  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  all 
general  university  funds,  and  the  billing  and 
collection  of  all  general  university  receivables 


1  7. I        Sa  tisf  act  ion-Dissatisfaction, 

I'm  p-oing  to  ask  you  ho  describe  two  separate  inci- 
dents (a  specific  experience  you  have  had  in  your 
present  work  situation)  which  relate  to  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  .lot  responsibilities.   First,  you 
will  be  asked  to  describe  an  incident  in  which  you 
felt  extremely  satisfied  with  a  particular  task  ares 
eg',  select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 
Next'  I  will' ask  you  to  describe  an  incident  in. 
which  you  felt  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  same 
task  area   Please  describe  each  incident  in  as 
much  detail  as  possible.   If  you  are  unable  to  re- 
call such  an  incident  or  if  you  have  questions 
concerning  a  specific  ineiuent ,  please  ask.   The  in- 
formal: ion  being  col lected  will  be  kept  in  strict 
^^Ti^Z^^^^ji^n^tixc^vrill   you  or  your  inctitu- 
t ion  be  i d e n t i f 1 e d , 


Incid* 


Plan,  organize,  and  direct  the  fiscal  and 
accounting  function  of  a  university. 
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a.   satisfying  incident: 


b,   dissatisfying  incidenl 


2.   Prepare  pei\iodic  and  special  fiscal  report 
a.   satisfying  incident: 


b   dissatisfying  incident: 
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Budget  analysis  and  control 
a,   satisfying  incident: 


b.   dissatisfying  inciden" 


Develop  and  administer  policies  and  procedures  with- 
in state  and  iederal  guidelines 


a . 


■at  i  s  1  v i ne  mc laen ! 
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ta.   dissatisfying  incident 


Interpret  and  communicate  fiscal  policies  as  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government 

a.   satisfying  incident;     


b,   dissatisfying  Incident 


6.   Select,  train,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  staff 
a.   satisfying  incident:   _  
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b,   dissatisfying  incident 


Coordinate  program  with  university,  state,  and 
federal  officials 

a.   satisfying  incident;   


b.   dissatisfying  incident 
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Supervise  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  all  gen- 
eral university  funds,  and  the  billing  and  collec- 
tion of  all  general  university  receivables 

a.   satisfying  incident:   


b.   dissatisfying  inciden 


Please  describe  the  most  satisfying  experience  over 
all  that  has  occurred  in  your  present  position 


10.      Please  describe  the  most  dissatisfying  experience 
overall  that  has  occurred  in  your  present  position 
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